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‘Wuar we have long deplored, with this work in our hand, we 
hasten to the watch-towers of our church, again to survey. 
We see new deserters from our faith and our form, on their 
march to join the unnatural, embattled, rebellious children of 
a too indulgent mother. We see the leaders with various 
aspect; some with affected pity for their early and affectionate 
guide, others, undisguised hatred: their banners play in the 
wind ; and we observe their different mottos. ‘Tlreir orations 
are carried to us, and we—mark -their design: we see their 
marshalled array, we note their sappers and miners! But the 
church, at which they all unanimously point the finger, against 
which all their artillery is pointed, is founded upon the im- 
movable Rock ; it will resist the mightiest shock, will stand the 
tempest of their unnatural hatred or malice. 

Near to us we observe our consistent and truly holy minis- 
ters, striving with every energy, to stem the torrent of dissen- 
sion. We hear them proclaim that the members of one body 
should not separate ; that the foot cannot do without the hand ; 
and that they are only of use when co-acting in their intended 
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290 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and expected natural union; and that the fountains of the 
head must be deluged with tears to see the separation of such 
intimate relations. But in vain; the weak ones are self-willed ; 
and there is unconquerable attraction with them in the orations 
of the misguided ensign-men and their partizans in the unin- 
closed plains. 

We hear one affirm that the mother-church is blame-worthy 
for the universality of her affections, for the license she dis- 
peuses for the operation and accomplishments of the will. He 
complains that her arms are too extensive, she embraces all 
mankind: he would contract her sinews. But she imitates 
her Master; she cannot hate that which he hath made. All 
creation are objects of her Jove and philanthropy :—the Pagan 
and the savage have her benign aspect, and feel the pressure of 
her affectionate hand. One of this same corps, but in the uni- 
form of Moderation ; for al! Dissenters are an army of offence ; 
all have their engines of war—all warily inspect the towers and 
bulwarks of the church, affirms that ‘ the different sects and 
parties of the Christian name, are as so many apartments in 
a house; on one door is labelled ‘ Calvinist,’ (mark the first !) 
on another, ‘ Methodist or Arminian,’ on a third, ‘ Baptist,’ 
on a fourth, § Friends ;’ but at the great decisive day the par- 
titions will be thrown down, and all will unite as_ brethren, 
all will .be affected with one reciprocal attachment.” This is 
a picture drawn by a schismatic ! We read of no such incon- 
gruities in the early Christian church—all were like-minded, 
all of an inseparable family, all with the countenance serene, 
and the beam of the eye fixed kindly upon a brother. 

Another leader is more extravagant and pernicious; he 
checks the mother for her credence of the divinity of her 
Founder ; he mortalizes him, but denies him not the righteous- 
ness of his character: he worships God without a trinity of 
persons. The mother pities this wayward and worst of her 
children ; she beckons him to return, she wishes to reason 
together; he is wiser, he refuses, he will not accept any faith 
too extensive for the grasp of his reason. There is no hope of 
him, unless the ravages of nature, the insufficiency of his 
creed to afford him comfort in his dying hour, the terrors of 
the judgment, the flaming fiery eyes of the Judge, move him 
to reflection, rouse him to preparation after the original 
manner. 

In brief, desertion from our Church is general ; Schism has 
obtained a frightful stature, and threatens, if human exertion 
erected it, entirely to destroy our beautiful and wisely-founded 
edifice. We look into her again—again examine her Articles 
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for a cause,---none we perceive. The code of her faith has the 
same early purity,—the same holy direction. Fathers in Christ 
formed it, and lapse of centuries still admires their wisdom. 
We see marked the deplorability of our nature, the fallen con- 
dition of man, his rise and restoration. We have proved our 
religion; we feel its super-human spirit ; we feel, contrary to 
our nature’s own propensities, a will, a desire, an ability, to 
forgive and love even our enemy; we would ‘clothe and protect 
him. We would extend the olive branch to all the world, 
would unite all things living in one common bond of fellow- 
ship. We could return the warrior into the husbandman ; give 
peace and plenty to the plains; and one unanimous song to 
universal nature. This, and all this—the effect, the work of 
our holy religion alone. Without her we should give nature 
the reins; be even with our enemy ; open the field for the san- 
guinary conflict; and make a charnel-house of the whole 
world. 

This religion then, this system of mind, so good in its ope- 
rations, so charitable in its mechanism, must be divine ; and if 
divine, worthy of our highest, our best, our constant affec- 
tions. With such religion we fearlessly trace the path of our 
fathers to the grave ; at its mouth we courageously enquire of 
Death for his sting; we see him transformed ; with all the 
habiliments of a messenger of peace, he ushers us in to a per- 
petuity of joy ! 

But we return to the united spear aiming at the vitals of our 
common guide and mother. We see its sharpened point, its 
dazzling brightness. It approaches; but behold one comes 
between to shew the rebel his error, one whom we know, and 
have proved ; his armour is tried and brightened. He is the 
faithful Christian soldier, With the ‘‘ Sword of the Spirit,” and 
standing upon his Articles, he must prevail. We notice the 
vigour of his pace ; the undecaying manliness of his aspect ; 
his entire, determined portrait. But we praise not the man; 
we give praise to his work. —He is eloquent, but we praise not 
his eloquence, but the spirit and soul of his eloquence. His 
object is not to overcome, to depress, but to convince and to 
heal. His address is modest, and without presumption on his 
acknowledged skill. He feels as a Christian, and for the 
Christian; he would take the wanderer by the hand, and 
restore to the maternal embrace, rather than drive to it. He 
would return the prodigal from the husks of his conceits and 
his fancies, to the house where there is plenty to spare. He 
shews that all Christians are one family ; that there should be 


no disunion, but one spirit should aaimate all. But, first, he 
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establishes the established church, shews its descent true and 
divine. 

We are right glad that he has presented us with his highly- 
finished picture of Schism; a picture, indeed, distressing to 
the settled, stayed, and established Christian; but necessary 
for the froward, that the malignity of the disease may be ex- 
posed, that it may deter from travelling so far as not to imbibe 
the pernicious gether ; that the restoring path may be opened ; 
that the unnatural variance may be heard of no more. 

We do fervently wish that this book may reach our remotest 
brethren; for we yet acknowledge consanguinity. Could they 
by this mean, or even by others, be induced to return, we 
should be happy—most happy:; we should feel once more as 
at the sight of a long-lost brother,—should hail him with true 
Christian joy,—and again entreat his company to go up to the 
house of the Lord! 

Yet ere we introduce the dicta of the author, we must repeat, 
and nullify the assertions, as sufficient reasons, of some of our 
Dissenting brethren. They tell us they do not separate from 
our faith or our form: they assign the immorality of the lives 
of certain of our ministers as the unhappy occasion. Oc- 
casion, or cause! is this cause sufficient to leave the mother? 
Must the child leave the parent, because her servant has been 
unfaithful to his trust? But they say these are our guides; 
true, so they are designed or intended. If then they wilfully 
fail, letthem be brought before the proper tribunal, let them 
be arraigned, and proved guilty, their sentence of exclusion 
will be speedily executed. Not one true servant of Christ will 
countenance them—neither patronage nor lineage will protect 
them. And let these strayed ones return; let them refresh 
themselves in the green pastures of our Church, and with us 
daily prepare to join the Master above. 

The able theologian has wisely dissected the monster—the 
rapacious Centaur; he shews us his very nature, we witness 
his career, and perceive the lamentable consequences. We 
shall shew his form and feature to our readers; and happy 
shall we be, if, for the effect, the Arian, the Socinian, or any 
other, or al] separate ans, would suffer themselves to be con- 
vinced of their criminality in succouring the fiend—for fiend 
it is, return, and regain the original and best, and only secuse 
fold, and go out no more ;, but await the call of the Shepherd 
to a higher, a better, a richer, a perpetual pasturage, a pas- 
turage with eternal verdure, whereon neither disease, nor dis- 
order will affect ; nor the terrene, crafty, subtle, voracious wolf 
come among to destroy, or separate, them more. 
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In the preface the mother-sin, as Mr. Daubeny justly calls 
it, is briefly introduced, with som@relative observations. 


‘© Scuism, to which the attagtion of the reader is more imme- 
diately directed in the following pages, I am not singular in ranking 
among the crying sins of the present day. It is, indeed, a sin at all 
times productive of important consequences to the peace and order of 
society. But when a spurious philosophy and miscalled liberality 
have contributed to damp the zeal, and check the energy, which a 
sense of duty to the cause of true religion ought to inspire ; whilst 
through the unsuspecting conduct of some well-intentioned men, a 
wider field has at the same time been opened to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the enemies of our establishment, who profess to leave no 
stone unturned, to effect its destruction ; under such circumstances, 
the sin of Schism, as ‘ origo mali,’ becomes a subject for most 
serious consideration. When, however, we look beyond this world, 
and consider ourselves in an awful state of responsibility to the Judge 
of allthe Earth, the sin in question assumes a still stronger cha- 
racter; from the consideration of its being committed more directly 
against God, than any other sin, to which the frailty of man’s fallen 
nature has subjected him, can well be. It is, indeed, that great 
mother-sin, as it may be truly cailed, on account of the abundant 
progeny which it never fails to produce, which has done, and perhaps 
will do more to counteract the Divine scheme of human Redemption, 
than any other mean that the great Deceiver of Mankind has ever yet 
employed against it. And it is on this account, it may be, that this 
Deceiver, in these Jatter days, when his time is drawing to an end, is 
permitted more generally to employ it, as preparatory to that awful 
period, when it seems to have been made a question, whether the-Son 
of Man shall find faith on the earth. 1 

‘‘ For when it is considered that truth is one, whilst error is infinite ; 
the conclusion of every thinking man, it is presumed, must be, that 
there can be but ove true religion; and, consequently, but one reli- 
gion, which the God of truth can be expected to acknowledge. But 
when it is also considered, that God’s design in instituting his church 
was, that it might preserve this one true religion in the world ; it will 
obviously follow, that a departure from it must be, what it has at all 
times proved, the sure prelude, ina greater or less degree, to the loss 
of that religion, which this church of divine institution was designed 
topreserve. Whilst the best, and indeed the only sure mode of ascer- 
taining what this one true religion is, will be found in the institutions 
of Christ, and the practice of his Apostles. The Bible, consequently, 
as Containing the records of authority on these points, must be the 
only sure standard of judgment on this important subject. But as 
there can be but one true religion, so also can there be but one right 
interpretation of the Bible which contains it. 

“* When then it is observed, that the word which God graciously 
revealed, for the purpose of bringing his fallen creature to the know- 
ledge of this true religion ; has been made the passport to errors of 
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every description, all equally laying claim to the same Divine sanc- 
tion ; men will be led to suspect that there is no such thing as truth to 
be found in the Bible ; or at least, that truth and error in religion are 
matters of perfect. indifference ; a persuasion that will, by degrees, 
have its natural termination in general infidelity.” 


The learned and pious Archdeacon thinks it right, primo 
loco, to substantiate the claim of his Chureh to Apostolic 
descent ; that then it may be seen the schismatics wilfully 
transgress all Christian law, by removing from the place where 
God has promised to be ; where his ordinances are administered, 
agreeably to the successive and lineal appointment. Our 
limits will not permit us to enlarge for the author as much as 
we could wish: it must suffice, if we recommend the reader 
to the work itself, and give in our pages all that our boundary 
will adinit. 


‘* From what has been advanced it will be readily perceived, that 
the ground on which it is intended to place the important subject 
under consideration, is, that the established church of England is a 
true legitimate branch of the original Apostolic church of Christ. 
And the more this ground shall be examined, provided this be fully 
and fairly done, the firmer, we are persuaded, will this fundamental 
ground of our argument be found. For in this case we hesitate not 
to say, the deeper the search, the stronger will be the conviction, 
And though with all Protestants we acknowledge no infallibility in 
religious subjects: and, consequently, disclaim all blind submission 
of human reason to the mere declaratory, and unauthenticated dic- 
tates of ecclesiastical authority ; considering with our Reformers, that 
the Scriptures constitute the only standard by which all revealed 
truths must be definitively ascertained: still we do not feel ourselves 
justified by the general tenor of divine Revelation, much less by the 
peculiar spirit of the Gospel, which clearly prescribes one faith and 
one Laptism ; and as clearly enjoins submission to spiritual rulers ; in 
proceeding to that zow common extreme, of discarding all authority 
in religious matters ; thereby leaving Christians at liberty to form 
theif own church ; and make their own religion ; and, consequently, 
rendering it a matter of no importance, in the world's estimation, 
what religious creed the Christian professor adopts ; or to what com- 
munion of professing Christians he is attached. Had this popular 
principle been admitted by the Apostles or by our Reformers ; no 
form of sound words for the direction of the Christian disciple would 
have been left on record by the former ; nor would our Articles and 
Liturgical Services, which had for their object the replacing out 
national church on the original apostolic foundation, have been put 
together by the /atter. For those popular phrases, liberty of consct- 
ence, and the right of private judgment ; like most other good things ; 
are good only in their proper acceptation, and to a certain extent ; 
but which, when carried to extremes, never fail toinjure the cause 
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they are brought toserve. Religious, as well as civil liberty, for both 
which every consistent Protestant must be equally an advocate, are 
clearly distinguishable from that licentiousness of opinion, in matters 
of church and state, which, if not duly controuled, must prove even- 
tually destructive to both. ' 

‘« In fact, the principle to which we allude, is not the sober chas- 
tized principle of enlightened reason, which every true Protestant 
readily acknowledges ; but that wild Jicentious principle ; which has 
no just claim to the parentage of which it commonly boasts; it being 
the base offspring of that spurious liberality, which so strongly marks 
the character of the present day ; which, from gradually undermining 
all zealous attachment to any particular system of faith and worship, 
will, it is to be feared, should it not be timely interrupted in its pro- 
gress, ultimately terminate in a perfect indifference to all the estab- 
lished decisions of revealed truth. 

‘* But no thinking person, who will suffer himself to be governed 
by the fair deductions of unsophisticated reason, can, it is presumed, 
consider it to be consistent with the wisdom and mercy of God, in 
bringing fallen man to the knowledge of salvation ; that he should be 
left in a state of conjecture and uncertainty with respect to the 
appointed way, in which that salvation was to be secured to him. 
To suppose this, would be to suppose that the God of all grace and 
mercy, in revealing his plan of redemption to the world, meant to 
mock the fallen creature, who was the professed object of it. A 
supposition which certainly fails not short of blasphemy. 

« Although then the Apostles, and St. Paul in particular, professed 
to leave Christians to the exercise of their own judgment in matters 
of mere human opinion ; considered to be of minor importance, as 
not having been expressly revealed ; on which, consequently, Chris- 
tians might be allowed to differ, provided they disturbed not the 
peace of the church in so doing ; still. the Apostles, in their character 
of spiritual governors, hesitated not to lay down a form of sound 
words to be held fast by all Christian professors’; and also to establish 
a certain order and discipline in the church, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the members of it together, as a spiritual society; by calling 
upon them to ‘ obey those who had the rule over them,’ and ‘ to 
submit themselves ;’ on the specified ground, that the rulers alluded 
to watched for their souls. Whilst to suppose that this Apostolic 
establishment of faith and discipline is no longer capable of being 
ascertained ; in consequence of which Christians are left in their 
religious concerns to the uncertain guidance of their own roving ima- 
ginations, is to suppose that Christ left his church without a witness 
in the world: at the same time that it is, in the words of the Jearned 
Barrow, ‘ to question the faith of all history ; and to disavow those 
monuments and that tradition, upon the testimony whereof even the 
truth and certainty of our religion and all its sacred oracles do rely.’ 

“‘ It has, indeed, been pleaded, and by many admitted, that some 
of the reformed churches, on their departure from the church of 
Rome, having thereby left the episcopacy of that church behind them, 
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were under the necessity of forming an ecclesiatical government for 
themselves. Into this subject it is not necessary to enter ; this being 
a subject with which the church of England has happily no concern, 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Without stopping, therefore, to examine the strength of this plea, 


it may be sufficient for my present purpose to observe, that the cir- 
cumstance in question was, what the parties concerned in it, at dif- 
ferent times, deeply lamented ; whilst they iooked at the Reformation 
carried on by the church of England, with an eye of envy and admi- 
ration ; a3 more complete in this respect ; that as a perfect branch of 
the church of Christ, she preserved within herself that divinely 
appointed source of ecclesiastical government, under which the 
church was originally established. On this head some of the most 
distinguished among the early Reformers are known to have delivered 
a most decided opinion. ‘ No curse,’ (said Calvin at one time,) 
‘ could be too bad for those who rejected such an episcopacy as that 
possessed by the church of England.’ Whilst Beza speaking on the 
same subject, and in immediate reference to the episcopal government 
of the same church, expressly said, ‘ Let her enjoy that singular 
blessing ef God, which I wish may be perpetual to her.’ Whilst of 
those who were for rejecting such a primitive episcopacy, as that pos- 
sessed by the church of England, he speaks thus ; ‘ God forbid, that 
any man of a sound mind should assent to the madness of such men.’ 
Although, as Lesley in his plain way expresses it, these Reformers 
afterwards thought proper ‘ to eat their own words, to stifle them as 
much as they could, ard carry on the war against episcopacy itself.’ 

‘* Whilst in this country, it was not till after the spirit of indepen- 
dence, so natural to fallen man, had called in human passions and 
human prejudices to its support, that our national separation from the 
church of Rome, was made a plea for individual separation from the 
church of England ; on the false ground, that the right of private 
judgment was equally applicable to both cases. 

‘© Whereas, the Reformation in this country did not proceed on the 
right of private judgment in religious matters, however that right 
may since have been grafted upon it; (for such a right, in its umgua- 
lified sense, our Reformers had not in contemplation at the time,) but 
it proceeded on the undoubted right which one independent branch of 
the church of Christ has of separating from another branch of the 
same church, whenever communion with that branch cannot be con- 
tinued without sin. It was, therefore, a right exercised, not accord- 
ing to the private judgment of individual Christians, but in con- 
formity with the deliberate wisdom of our national church, in its col- 
lective character, as a spiritual society. 

« Such was unquestionably the ground on which the church of 
England separated from that of Rome; in which separation she was 
warranted by the letter of sacred writ. And such is the ground, upon 
which that separation must be maintained by all, who would distiv- 
guish it by its appropriate character ; and thereby do justice to the 
church of this country. Though perhaps our language might still be 
more correct, were we to say, that the Reformation in this country 
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was not so much a separation from the church of Rome, as the return 
of our own national church to the long-forsaken standard of the pri- 
mitive church of Christ. In a word, the separation of the charch of 
England from that of Rome, was the return of a patient struggling 
under a dangerous and corrupting malady, to his original constitution 


of health and purity.” 


After animadverting in a masterly and argumentative manner, 
on the indefensibility of separation from our church, a church 
which he proves apostolic, he adduces St. Paul’s reasoning 
for strict adherence and unity of all the members of Christ's 
mystical body, for sympathy and comfort, or counsel and 
co-operation. He says— mm 


«* The chief object of the present chapter being to ascertain from 
Scripture the nature of the sin of Scuism ; that it consists in an 
unnecessary separation of Christians from the communion of a duly 
constituted church ; the positions to be established, are, therefore, 
these; First, That the church is not a voluntary society of man’s 
forming, but a society of divine institution ; assembled under eccle- 
siastical government, and holding communion in Christian fellowship, 
and in the public services of religion, after the Apostolic pattern. 
2dly, That of this society, graciously instituted for the purpose of 
conveying benefits to fallen man, all who would partake of those 
benefits in God’s appointed way, must become members. And, 
lastly ; that all wilful unnecessary separation from this divinely insti- 
tuted society, renders the separating parties chargeable with the carnal 
sin of ScHisM. | 

“ The Apostle, writing to the Christians at Corinth, plainly tells 
them that ‘ there should be no Schism, in the body, but: the mem- 
‘ bers should have the same care one for another.’ These being con- 
fessedly the words of an inspired Apostle, there can be no doubt 
with respect to the truth of them. It remains only to be considered 
in what sense they were meant to be understood. Whilst there 
cannot, it is presumed, be a surer way of arriving at the true 
— of the Apostle, than by letting the Apostle explain it for 

imself. , 

“ On turning then to the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, we find him, after-speaking of what God had done for 


Christ after his resurrection, ‘ in setting him at his own right hand in . 


‘ heavenly places, far above all principalities and powers ;* thus con- 
cluding with respect to what God thought proper to do for the honour 
of Christ upon earth: * And hath,’ continues the Apostle, ‘ put all 
‘ things under his feet, and given to Him to be head over all things to 
‘the church which is his Bopy ; the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
‘alk’ On the authority of St. Paul then, the church is the nopy, of 
which Christ is the HzEaD; and of which all Christians, who have 
been admitted into the church, are the MEMBERS. 
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“* Under this plain and intelligible comparison of the church, (that 
body of which Christ is the head,) with the natural body of man, St, 
Paul thus strongly argues with his Corinthian disciples. ‘ By one 
‘ Spirit are we all baptized into one body; for the body is not one 
‘member but many. For as the body (of man) is one, and hath 
‘many members, and al] the members of that one body, being 
‘ many, are one body ; so also is Christ ;’ (or the body of Christ, 
which is his church.) And ‘ God hath set the members every one of 
‘ them in the body as it hath pleased him ;’ with the intent that they 
should continue united, and act together for the comfort, support, 
and strength of the body to which they belong. In like manner he 
has appointed to different members of his church their respective 
offices, which are to be filled for the general advantage of the body, 
or church ; of which each member of the church forms a part. 
Hence the Apostle proceeds to observe, in allusion to the natural body, 
that if ‘one member suffers, all the members suffer with it,’ &c, 
Should, for instance, any one member, or part of the body suffer 
through disease or accident, the whole body must partake in the 
inconvenience ; the body being thereby rendered unable to perform 
those necessary offices, for which it was originally put together. 
And, that there might be no doubt with respect to the Apostle’s 
meaning on this occasion, as referring to the church, the body of 
Christ, the Apostle thus directly applies it—‘ Now then,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘ ye (my disciples at Corinth) are the body of Christ, and. 
members in particular.’ Whilst it is on the ground of this figurative 
resemblance between the spiritual body, or church, of which Christ 
is the head, and the natura] body of man, that the Apostle builds the 
following unequivocal declaration : that ‘ there should. be no schism 
in the body; or no division among the members of Christ’s church ; 
but ‘ that the members’ of Christ’s body, (the church) should have 
the same care one for another. In other words, should be so joined 
together by the bonds of Christian love and fellowship, that one great 
end for which the church was established in the world ; namely, the 
advancement of God’s glory, together with the peace and welfare of 
mankind, might be most effectually promoted. 

‘« The preceding passages from the writings of St. Paul, duly con- 
sidered, there cannot, it is presumed, remain the least doubt in my 
reader’s mind, with respect to what was the Apostle’s meaning in the 
chapters from which they have been taken ; namely, the first and 
twelfth of the first Epistle to the Corinthians ; taken in connection 
with the first and fourth chapters of his Epistle to the Ephesians: in 
all which the Apostle speaks of the church, as the body of which 
Christ isthe head : and all baptized into Christ, as the members of 
that body ; and thence gives Christians to understand, that as the 
several members of the natural body are joined together in one, for 
the purpose of their jointly contributing to the natural strength and 
benefit of the whole body ; soin like manner ought the members of 
the church to be joined together, for the support and advantage of 
Christ's spiritual body ; that the end for which the several members 
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have in God’s wisdom been brought together in the ehurch may be 
most effectually answered. In the words of the Apostle on this 
important subject, ‘ that speaking the truth in love, members of the 
‘church might grow up into Him in all things which is the head, 
‘even Christ. ‘ From whom the whole body (of the church) fitly 
‘joined together and compacted by that ‘which every joint supplieth, 
‘according to the effectual working in the measure of every part 
‘ maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.’ 
Let the reader now take his Bible into his hands ; and from the chap- 
ters above pointed out to his attention, judge for himself whether any 
meaning, different from that which has been put upon the Apostle’s 
words, can fairly be put upon them,” 


But bound as we are for space, for the present, and pre- 
vented from shewing now the entire stature, as well as the 
extensive bulk of this infernal agent, we will bespeak space 
hereafter. It is of importance that the entire Christian com- 
munity should be made acquainted with her altogether. It is 
she, (if we may still use personality,) that sows tares amongst 
the wheat ; it is she that has distracted the Christian common- 
wealth. In our next we will again bring the subject before us : 
we are convinced we shall not now, (so imperious are our 
limits,) do sufficient justice to the well known and skilful 
anatomist of any disorder out of the Church which he chuses 
toembody. We should now clip his wings, should only shew 
his plumage: hereafter his extensive flight shall be seen; we 
will trace his swift and steady career; he shall lead us to 
observe all the dens, all the dwellings of this minor great 
beast—this enemy of the Church—this vital disease with which 
our Church is so much afflicted: this serpent that tempts the 
issue to forsake its origin, that poisons the inclination for the 
commandment, that attempts to nullify it entirely, and finally, 
that endeavours to draw off the offspring to a far country, 
never more to meet the parental embrace; but to feed upon 
fruits of the desert, where the Water of Life is not to be 
seen. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 
The Gentleman : a Satire, written.during the Years: 182, 1813, 

1814, and 1815. S8vo. Pp. 100. Baldwin and Co, Pater- 

noster Row, London. 1818. 


We once more issued our fiat, and darkened the horizon, 
again to survey the poetical, astrial hosts. . How thickly 
studded is the firmament; what a numerous. company we: per- 
ceive, all shining with various glory, all honouring: their 
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creator—mind. The vast, who came into being in the last 
century, still have the greater magnitude, still effulgently 
illuminate—still gratify contemplation. Some of those of 
recent name are worthy of the Herschel glass; while others 
simply twinkle, and serve only as minor beauties to the scene, 

We adjusted ourselves to look at this new body, with no 
very great good will, we confess; for we lately have been 
desired to note so many of the mere “ dots of creation,” that 
we were wearied, and had nearly resolved in future to confine 
our attention to terrene products. However, this ** new-born 
star”’ attracted us; we hastened to our observatory to define 
its extent and magnitude. It ‘ differs from many in glory :” 
it has a solar radiance, if we may be allowed the expression, 
and overpowers others with only—lunar ; in short, it deserves 
the notice of every astronomer. 

The poet is justly satirical upon not a few of the sons of 
rank and distinction, who too often exchange the Platonic 
groves of Oxford, Cambridge, or even Eton, for the vulgar, 
and muddy path-ways of the coachman or the groom, or the 
office of the procurator for the high-seasoned appetite, and 


mere animal indulgence— 
© And vie with Glass in culinary skill.” 


Who, instead of still further elevating their country by all 
their united energies, in grasping after and pursuing additional 
intellect, and displaying further properties of mind; who, instead 
of honouring the senatorial bench by more clearly promulging 
law and government; and in their home-circles, giving the 
true tone and character to morality, or virtue, descend from 
their birth-right, coalesce with the tgnorami—with those whose 
actions dishonour their country, take the reins of ignoble con- 
cupiscence, and gallop over all order and decorum—unmanning 
the man, and exchanging the species for that of the buffoon. 
We cannot walk our streets, without engendering sentiments 
most painful, without perceiving too much of the last Athenian 
spirit. We see our young men effeminate, taking the gender of 
the female ; while the female daily enlists into the Amazonian 

.' ‘Fie upon it! Where are the Baronial worthies who 
enforced the Magna Charta, or those who stayed solely the 
encroachment of the First Charles, or those who supported the 
Third William? not in our general walks; there are these; but 
they are not in the purlieus of fashion, are not the apes of the 


day, nor the caricatures of folly. 
| Tn his commencing page the author defines the Gentleman-— 


and exhibits to us that it is not the mere exterior that effects 
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the accomplishment 5 not the gaudy butterfly that is of essential 
use to Nature’s commonwealtr. He says— 





«¢ Hail! to whatever spirit first refin’d 

From baser dross the manners and the mind ; 
Gave man in conscious dignity to rise 

And view with front erect his ambient skies ; 
Taught him to value an unspotted name, 

To look on death unmov’d, but shrink from shame ; 
Stamp’d him with honour, courtesy, and truth, 
The crown of age, and morning grace of youth ! 
Whether, as we retrace the steps of time, 

And mark the customs of each varying clime, 
Perusing still, through each succeeding age 

The motley groupings of life’s peopled stage ; 
Whether, when Greece her reign of taste began, 
Or Rome her mid-day course of glory ran, 
Patrician splendour, and an high estate, 

The soul's reflected lustre might create ; 

Or love the generous principle supplied, 

Or science first, or high chivalric pride ; 

Hail ! hail again, the spirit which refin'd 

From baser dross the manners and the mind ; 
Product of art, or part of Nature’s plan, 

Which first inform’d the polish’d Gentleman. 


‘“* Nor is the subject of my muse a name, 
A bubble floating on the tide of fame ; 
Nor may I all its attributes define 
By logic rule, or geometric line : 
As far as Taste expands her fair domain, 
Or Social Union links the golden chain, 
My theme extends ; o’ertops Ambition’s wing, 
Can raise a peasant, or debase a King ; 
Gives life its cheapest grace, a lovelier gem, 
Than ever glitter’d in the diadem ; 
A sterling rank, which never yet was sold, 
Out-weighing ingots of Barbaric gold ; 
Felt like the radiance of the orb of day 
By those who ne'er did analyse its ray ; 
Refalgeat effluence of th’ accomplish’d mind ; 
Known though ne’er taught, and fix’d though ‘undefin'd : 
But still should some with sceptic sneer inquire, 
Souls who would rather grovel than aspire, 
What stamps the coinage of this empty name ? 
On vague opinion shall we build our fame ? 
What law shall tell it ? what tribunal try ? 
Such need you not to ask, is my reply ; 
Where yon proud dome its column'‘d front displays, 
Or empty grandeur shakes the public ways ; 
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Ask, and you'll ever have it told you true, 
The man who holds your horse, or dusts your shoe.” 





He addresses these embryo, feeble, “ pillars of the state,” 
with our own feeling ; he wishes, like us, to rouse the dormant 
British spirit. He calls upon them with— 





«¢ Ye high-born hopes and pillars of our state, 
Cherish the virtue which I celebrate ; 
"Tis this must give to rank its purest ray, 
Bid lowliness a willing homage pay ; 
To poor dependance for its lot alone, 
And make another’s welfare seem its own ; 
Cheer’d by this light, a slave might hug his chain, 
Proud in obedience, in submission vain : 
By this extoll’d, see Albion’s glories beam, 
The sage’s wonder, and the poet’s theme ; 
And ’mong the nations lift their lights supreme. 
Tis this to greatness forms her bold pretence, 
Unbending height, and proud pre-eminence ; 
This the fair lustre of her regal chair, 
And princely boast of him who sparkles there : 
By this unsun’d, see Gallia’s laurels fade, 
All-splendour spiritless, all triumph dead ; 
By this her mean usurper unsustain’d, 
Hurl'd from the height he has ignobly gain’d, 
Shall grovel in his fall, for fall he must, 
And claim with sad salute his kindred dust : 
Conquest may fan it with her crimson wing, 
And subject slaves constrained Peeans sing ; 
To bless it, wealth with plenty may combine, 
Whilst plunder prowls from Arno to the Rhine ; 
Yet no true greatness ever can display 
That land where lowly minded men bear sway. 


** Ye high-born hopes‘and pillars of our state, 
Cherish the virtue which I celebrate. 
Never be yours Ambition’s meaner aim, 
Shun every low pursuit, and rise to fame ; 
Leave to your groom his own unrivall’d sphere, 
Nor with your coachman his department share ; 
Let Hunter machinate the season’d ill, 
And vie with Glass in culinary skill ; 
As fashion dictates, or as folly leads, 
Tate furnish horses, Bowman furnish heads : 
Such cares above, to urge a nobler flight, 
Your birth, rank, station, country all invite : 
When proud Oppression thunders at our gate, 
To guard the threaten'd fabric of our state, 
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When all our firmest efforts are requir’d, 
Rous’d by our wrongs, and by our glories fir’d, 
When Honour sternly calls and Freedom warms, 
And Britain sole has dar’d the world in arms ; 
Is this a time for senators to vie 

With those who clean a horse, or make a pie ? 
Is this a time, when kingdoms want repair, 

To frame new models for an elbow chair ? 
When tempests rock, and treasons undermine, 
To sketch a fringe, a sofa to design ? 

I do not mean that youth's enerved heed 
Should fear to fix him on the bounding steed; 
Nor that he scorn the laurels of the race, 

Or foremost honours in the panting chase ; 
Such manly sports become life’s glowing prime, 
If each exeeed not its apportion’d time ; 

The noblest beast no small regard may claim, 
Who’erst conferr'd a title and a name: 

Nor may ye not the rattling chariot guide, 
Whilst Beauty smiles and wonders by your side ; 
But ye no conquerors are ; then why disgrace 
Your purpled seat, and give a menial place ? 
Nor would I not admit the generous horse 
Might be the sometime subject of discourse ; 
His form, worth, lineage, character, and care, 
Whether his sires inhal’d the Lybian air, 

Or struck with sounding hoof the Scythian plain, 
Or warm Iberia nurs‘d the flowing mane ; 
Whether best yoked to the curious car, 

Or apt to bear thee in the struggling war, 

To win the race, or skim the topmost bar ; 

But let not this engage in the extreme : 

At Reason’s feast if Beauty shed her beam, 
The circling glass may claim a better theme. 

I must confess, it agitates my bile, 

To see the ‘ very elements of our isle,’ 

The common coachman’s Jow career pursue, 
Spit with a mimic grace, tobacco chew, 

And proudly emulate Jehup, Jehuh : 

Born to the senate, be it then your praise 

To guide the state, and not four burnish’d bays. 
Sons of the field, your mounting blood may plead 
Full fair excuses for the pamper’d steed ; 

But what excuse, in life’s exulting prime, 
When Pleasure flutters on the wings of Time ; 
When untrick’d Nature offers to the view 
Charms ever changing, beauties ever new ; 
When now no balsam needs the kindling blood, 
And mere existence seems the sum of good ; 
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Say what this nugatory vain pretence 

To stimulate the yet unthinking sense ? 

Why seek from either Ind what may excite 

The drooping edge of jaded appetite ? 

Shall Britain’s youth, unskill’d in Attic lore, 

Well pleas'd the culinary page explore ? 

Descant salivous, with contracted brow, 

On what their fathers would have blush’d to know % 
Sapient in sauce and sections, and what not, 
Lords of the pan, and regents of the pot ? 
Thoughtful of cates beyond Apician fame, 

Of rarest growth and ‘ exquisitest name ?’ 

Ah no, my friend, be thine a loftier view 

Above thy kitchen and thy cellar too : 

Leave to your cook his own unrivall'd sphere, 

Let Gulo ponder o’er his labour’d cheer ; 

Nor ah! unthinking, in life’s earlier stage, 
Consume the comforts of declining age ; 
Profusely squander Nature’s sterling wealth, 
Quench Reason’s ray and pale the rose of health.” 


But there is pleasure in his tone when he turns to the true 
ornaments of our country. We truly desire that this legitimate 
offspring of genius may obtain general protection. 


“«¢ If in those schools where genius, taste, and truth, 
I}lume the gems of constellated youth ; 

Where Science came in Pleasure’s garb attir’d, 
And every generous wish my soul inspir’d, — 
Should Wisdom nod on her preceptive chair, 

And morbid Fashion find her vot’ries there ; 
Should Learning’s elder children live to eat ; 

And batten on the sempiternal treat ; 

The steps of time should sensual dulness guide, 
Minated meal, and regulation ride ; 

Yet, yet there are, whose purer breasts inspire . 
Some heavenly portions of ethereal fire ; 

There are, who mingle with the moderate bow! 
The flash of intellect and flow of soul ; 

Of liberal feelings and experienced view, 

Who point the paths of honour, bright and true, 
Who teach thee so to act, and so to speak, 

As ne’er to tinge with shame thy conscious cheek. 


“¢ Nor be the sport of thy maturer age 
The changeling toys which weaker minds engage ; 
Let Blazon play well-pleas’d the mercer's part, 
And vie with spruce upholst’rers in their art ; 
Let Codrus still in science claim his peer, 
Each vender vile, and brawling auctioneer ; 
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And give to Sardonix, and such old boys, 
Tables and tea-cups, tapestries and toys, 
Raptures Chinese and wild Egyptian joys: 
Thine to have learn‘d, in a severer school, 
Each fix’d, immutable, immortal rule ; 

By which through art and nature true to trace 
The forms of grandeur and the lines of grace; 
Content, though in thy venerable hall 

No mystic monsters crowd the blazon’d wall ; 
No chisell’d vestals pendent lustres hold, — 
Nor cupids laugh, nor griffins grin in gold ; 
No claws unclench’d thy starting guests astound, 
Nor seeming cemeteries yawn arouud ; 

And if no enigmatic sphinxes try 

The vain solutions of the aching eye ; 

And if the varying genius of costume 

Play no mad orgies in thy festive rcom ; 

Yet o’er thy dome may sovereign taste preside, 
And smile with Nature in thy garden's pride, 
And works of genius and correct design, 

And fancy’s varied wreath may still be thine. 


‘* Ye high-born hopes and pillars of our state, 
Cherish the virtue which I celebrate ; 
O may it grace each British Chieftain’s name, 
First in his rank, and foremost in his fame! 
Hail to the pairiot purpose which has shed 
The rays of Science round the warrior’s head : 
Which taught the rougher virtues to refine, 
And gave the Martial sister to the Nine ! : 
Old Thames meandering views with sweet surprise, 
A new Lyceum on the banks arise ; 
And, murmuring past Buchonia’s beechen bowers, 
Wafts the warm wish to Windsor’s hoary towers, 
From youth to youth conveys the mutual claim, 
To each department on the roll of fame.” 


The author has added Notes, explanatory of names of men, 
who are or have been noted in our day for their proficiency in 
their individual performances, and of other valuable, interesting 
matter, These shew him to be a man of extensive reading ; 
and while his poetical flights are admired, and justly, they will 
have similar approbation. Could the sons of genius soar so 
steadily as this author, with Nature’s pinions, or could we see 
less of the illegitimate progeny with their borrowed wings, we 
should be happy daily to witness their swift and bold ascents : 
but we have already said we have seen too much to desire a 
frequent attendance—self is a base flattérer ! 

No. 247, Vol. 55, December, 1818. X 
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4 Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Saint Martin, Lei- 
cester, on Thursday, the 2d of July, 1818, at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. To which is added, 
the Doctrine of Necessity briefly considered. By the Rev. 
James Beresford, Rector of Kibworth, Leicestershire; and 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. Pp. 67, 
Hatchard, Piccadilly, London. 1848. 


WE may justly call Calvinism doctrina horribikhs, as Calvin 
himself calls predestination, (if it had been decreed in the 
secret councils, it seems they, were open to Calvin,) decretum 
horribile. Shall God who is love, act in opposition to his 
nature? Shall his creature be more lovely in character than 
himself? Shall inanimate creation be more benevolent than 
he? Could He, indeed, determine to create myriads of beings, 
who on their sphere should enjoy no happiness of anticipation ? 
Shall they from their birth be the property of Satan? All 
their life-time be subject to bondage through the fear of 
death that would introduce them to an eternity of suffering ? 
Shall these eternal horrors engulph their present mind, with 
no glimmerings of hope? If they shall, as Calvinism will 
have it, O the curse of creation ! O the incalculable misery of 
humanity ! the superiority of the brute, unplagued, uncursed 
with the bitter worm thought ! | 

But we are not Calvin; we repeat God is love ; we repeat 
too the inspired, the heaven-taught words of the amiable, 
humane prophet ; let all creation hear them—(the Calvinists 
too ;) especially those who have imbibed the hellish poison ; 
‘“ who go mourning all their days ;” who feel travelling on to 
death—death eternal, with their wishful eye fixed on the path 
of life, enhancing their misery ; feel they cannot bestride the 
gulph fixed between heaven and hell; and, despairing, look 
up to heaven, and silently blame their tyrant there; “ As I 
live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth, but would rather that he would turn and live.” 
Could Calvin have read these words, more precious to the 
sinner than rubies, before he promulgated his ‘ decretum hor- 
ribile,” for his itis, But he has wounded the peace of inna- 
merable generations, by afflicting the then militant church; 
many members gave the wound descent to their progeny, and 
to those over whom they had influence; yet we will hope the 
same voice which spoke to St. Paul in his journey to Da- 
mascus, “ | am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” spoke peace 
to him—that peace he denied to others. We do, we say we 
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hope, he tasted and felt a little of that universal benevolence 
which he constantly rejected as not the property of his Maker 
—inhumanizing him the origin of the humane. 

Sorry are we to see this doctrine so generally noticed, so 
many incorporating themselves with its advocates. No, it 
cannot be; they would, if from the place of their immediate 
communion, the fiend was exposed, shun it more than the 
basilisk’s eye ; remove with fear, and return. to that table at 
which “ peace on earth” is often pronounced. Earth uni- 
versal—to all creation, to sinners in all places, under all 
climes—to the red Indian, the black, and the white, let them 
all be Caligulas or Neros. It is the man of the beautifal 
metaphor included in his oratory that is the first attraction, to 
Calvinistic general auditories, and the one of personal grace to 
particular, who can in the sacred place dramatize his per- 
formance. In these latter the greater number are females who 
have not only itching ears, but carnal .appetites; who grant 
attendance not because a more secure path is pointe out to 
the heaven of heavens than the old one—the way of holiness ; 
but because there are invincible attractions in the tone and 
action, better call‘ it, grimace of the speaker. It is a fact the 
majority of Calvinistic assemblies is composed of the weaker 
sex, of the weak indeed. 

There are a few who give entertainment to this God-robbing 


doctrine, if we may be allowed, even in our own church. 


Perhaps there is a greater charm in the admiration of a iew 
giddy, unlettered persons, while advocating the cause of Chris- 
tianity, under the denomination of “ an evangelical,” than in 
the future words ‘* well done.” 

But the majority of the world is not cursed, as Calvin would 
have it: yet allowing it to be so fora moment, what greater 
and better traits of character are to be found in all the quarters 
and countries of the world than in him, who here to name 
would be impious? How many, what a vast many, weep at 
the sight of, and relieve with an eager hand, the first grades 
of nfisery. How often is the dungeon, whether fixed in Asia, 
America, Africa, or Europe, visited by no admirer of Calvin ! 
How many go on the distant crusade to relieve the unhappiness 
of their fellow men utterly unknown! How willingly the 
heart feels for all mankind. From Calvin’s description of the 
Creator, how much better the created. = 

Calvinism is a doctrine that will not bear the examination of 
reason, much less comparison with Scripture. In short, if 
Christian affection would include all sects but two—these 
would be Arianism and Calvinism. But we are tired of these 
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numerous isms, we would they were all of the truism, were 
all Christians, and that they would dress the God of the uni, 
verse, and their own Saviour, by whom they, even they, live, 
move, and have their being, in a dress unlovely, yea, more 
frightful. We wish they would not afflict mankind more with 
their fearful apprehensions and miserable forebodings. And 
we intreat men to ponder at the awful threshold before they 
enter the temple of Christ, founded on his divinity, to destroy 
it. 

The Calvinists not now are so public in administering their 
poison: they even invite the sinner: this we vouch they do; 
their partial God they keep within their altar, and shew him 
but to few. We question not but their congregations would 
be small, notwithstanding their stage heroic mockeries, their 
perfumed persons, and their delicate feminine hands, if they 
were publicly to say, that the majority of them would be 
damned. But enough, we trust ; we conclude with Christian 
charity, yet we confess we carry our cross when we have love 
for men, who desert and speak ill of a church; without the 
will of whose members they would have no being. 

We now enter upon the Sermon whose title we have pre- 
fixed. It is dedicated to that prince of antagonists against the 
Calvinistic heresy—the Bishop of Lincoln, whose weapons in 
the warfare with it have often been admired. The-text is a 
multum in parvo description of Christianity. It has peace; it 
has good will towards men,—to all men. 

He animadverts justly upon those of his own sacred office, 
who are of one sentiment on the especial bearing of the Scrip- 
ture. He commeuces his paragraph with— 


‘¢ Here, then, I hope it is permissible, as I am sure it is fair,—to 
ask, whether we can truly profess ourselves to Le thus united, unless 
we are, as St. John has expressed it, ‘ fellow-helpers to the truth ;' 
[3 John, 8] unless we exactly agree in opinion, with regard to 
the scriptural means of Combining ‘ Glory to God,’ with ‘ peace 
and good-will towards men.’ ‘ Christ,’ as we are taught by the 
Apostle, ‘is the head,—and we are the members.’ The same 
Apostle has yet more strongly said, ‘ ye are the body of Christ.’ 
{a Cor. xii. 17.}] | And in another place, he describes us ag ‘ mem- 
bers one of another.” [£ph. iv. 24.] Now, it is, surely, safe to 
say, that all who, in the obvious sense of the figure, are members of 
the same body of Christ, are members of a body, which, having bat 
one head, must be concluded to have, likewise, but one heart ; and, 
therefore, logically, as well as theologically, it must follow, that 
some, who profess to be of this body, yet whose opinions, even on 
the most essential points of Christianity, are directly opposed to those 
of the rest, have at least a dubions claim to be acknowledged, either 
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as ‘ members of one body, under one head,’—or, as ‘ members one 
of another,"—or, as united members of the same church—of that 
indivisible church, whose rule and doctrine, at our entrance upon the 
sacred ministry, we all solemnly vowed to obey. Yes—well, I hope, 
we all remember, what, at that momentous period, we all did openly, 
and solemnly, promise, at the requisition of the Bishop, and in the 
presence of God :—it was, (I recite the very words,) that we would 
‘ give our diligence always so to minister the doctrine and discipline of 
Christ, as this church and realm hath received the same ;'—nay, and 
not this only, but, what is far more, that we would ‘ use all faithful 
diligence to Lanish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, 
contrary to God's word.’ "’* 


It is hoped that the reverend body will gather themselves 
together, and be of unanimous opinion. How can we blame 
the uninformed, when the divinilatis doctores dissent in their 
creed among themselves. This we know, that neither from 
the Scriptures nor their Articles, do they learn to circumscribe 
the latitude of divine love, universal paternity. The reverend 
body will take us kindly. 

But we pass on more immediately to the consideration of the 
subject. The author satisfies himself with treating on the 
famed “ five points.” How five of them could be engendered 
by a human mind, who was at the moment subject to, and felt 
the universal charity of God-who 2s love itself, and liable to his 
displeasure for publishing and propagating false and derogatory 
notions of his beneficence, we cannot conceive. We cha- 
ritably imagine Calvin was removing himself from the cloud of 
Popish error, and the sun of truth was dimly seen by him. 
But, at the same time, we must question his love to his Creator 
and his fellow. 








“ * JT will here assist my above extract, by producing from Calvin 
himself, a passage which those who hold his name and authority in 
reverence, can scarcely be supposed to read without emotion :— 
‘Oportet ut Christiani omnes sese sistant, pro ordinis communis 
tatione, ad audiendam salutis doctrinam, edendam fidei confessionem, 
sese in Ecclesiae unione continendum, admittendas placidé reprehen- 
siones, atque navandam operam, ne qua secta, vel turba, in Ecclesiam 
irrampat.- Proinde illos pro schismaticos babemus, qui turbas, et 
confusiones invebunt, ad dissipandam Ecclesiam, quz non aliter stare 
potest, quam ubi regitur a sais Pastoribus ; quando ita est voluntas 
Domini, atque extat ipsius mandatum, ad singulos, tam summos 
quam infimus, ut sese, cum sincera demissione, ordinationi, cujus 
Auctor est, submittant, atque conforment.’ 

‘* A little before, in the same article, he had said: ‘ Fatemur 
Eriscoros -reverenter audiendos,—Confessio Fidei, Nom. Eccles. 
Gallic, &c. &@e.” , 
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310 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


He commences with predestination—he handles this ably. 
Read his words. 


« T begin with prepesTinaTion. This point is defined, with the 
utmost precision, in various parts of the ‘ Institutes :’ but, as the 
author wrote in the Latin language, it will be necessary, for the 
benefit of the unlearned among my hearers, to present the passages 
which I have extracted, in our own tongue—and wherever I shall 
quote from the work in question, I pledge my honour, as a Christian, 
(if I may so speak,) to translate ingenuously. 

‘¢ The first passage I shall select from innumerable others, respect- 
ing predestination, is the following:—‘ All are not created under 
equal conditions ; but, to some, eternal life,—to others, eternal cuon- 
demnation, are pre-ordained: so that, according as each person, 
respectively, is appointed to either lot, we say that he is predestinated 
either to life or death."* As to the motive, or influencing cause, for 
which the Deity has thus decreed,—the following, (with which you 
must be satishied—for no other will any where be found,) is the 
account given :—‘ The reason is, because God had seen it good, that 
thus it should be. Why,’ continues Calvin, ‘ why He may have 
seen it good, isa secret which we are unable to penetrate : certain, 
however, it is, that He did not will it otherwise, because He saw, 
that, by the determination in question, His glory would be merito- 
ously illustrated,’ 

« Having thas fairly displayed the doctrine of Calvin with regard 
to predestination, let us next sec, with what consistency it is sup- 
ported by himself. We siall find, then,—and I earnestly crave your 
fixed attention to what follows ; we shall find, I say—that, although 
he uniformly maintains, that a certain number of souls are, from all 
eternity, thus predestined to everlasting woe,—and although he addi- 
tionally binds the victims of ‘ reprobation’ with four chains more 
than might be thought necessary, by asserting, first, that they are . 
forcibly withholden by God from the knowledge of himself ;— 
secondly, that God has also, purposely set them beyond the reach 
both of grace, and of sanctification,—thirdly, that He has made it 
impossible for them ever to be touched with repentance, (which is 
reserved for the elect—who have no sins to repent ;)—and, fourthly, 
that they are totally devoid even of the instinctive faculty of free- 

will ;— notwithstanding all this,—yet does the same Calvin again and 
again say, that these impotent, irresponsible wretches have provoked, 





* «© «Non enim pari conditione creantur omnes: sed aliis vita 
eterna, aliis damnatio eterna, preordinatur. Itaque prout in alteru- 
trum finem quisque conditus est, ita vel ad vitam, vel ad mortem, 
pradestinatum dicimus.’—Cal, Jnst. Christ. Rel. Lib. 3. Cap, 21. 
Sect. 5." 

‘¢ «Quia Dominus ita expedire censuerat : cur censuerit, nos 
latet. Certum tamen est, non aliter censuisse, nisi .quia videbat 
nominis Sui gloriam inde meritd illustrari— Lib, 3, Cap, 23. Sect. 8." 
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and do justly deserve, by their sins, their sentence of everlasting 
damnation !* 

«« By what sin,—it will, here, of course, be asked,—are those, 
to whom God has, by such various methods, made goodness impos- 
sible, supposed to merté this dreadful sentence, (‘ decretum horribile,’ 
as Calvin himself has called it ?)—Calvin, (see the note,) is not 
ashamed to answer,—‘ by the sin of rejecting the offered clemency, 
and facility, of God."—Now, this desperate stubbornness is here 
imputed to these beings without a will, in the very same chapter, in 
which he has said, that ‘God, having created them expressly for 
perdition, effects this purpose, sometimes by depriving them of the 
faculty of hearing his word, when read—sometimes by blinding and 
stupifying them against it, when preached.’ 

** On the subject of free-will, lately mentioned, there is a further 
perversity in Calvin’s doctrine concerning it, as it affects the repro- 
bated, which must not be overlooked :—the whole doctrine,—as 
gathered out of various parts of his works, and presented at one 
view, is this; that, although such a portion of free-will is granted to 
the reprobated, as may enable them to work out their own con- 
demnation,—yet, the same free-will is utterly denied to the same 
unfortunate class, while it might be supposed to be used in ‘ working 
out their own salvation :'—Thus may the will, in the same subject, 
and at the same time, be both fettered and free.—On the above theory, 
as outraging God's justice, under the guise of sustaining it, I will 
make no comment. 

“« The instance just given of Calvin's irreverence to the Deity, is 
much :—but much more, and infinitely worse, remains. It is not 
enough for him that sin should be imputed by God, to the creature 
whom he had, Himself, disabled from committing it—nor even that 
sin, so imputed, should be eternally punished :—his system is not 





* “* ¢ Quos ergo in vitze contumeliam, et mortis exitium, creavit, 
ut ire suze organa forent, et severitatis exempla, eos, ut in finem 
suum perveniant, nunc audiendi verbi sui facultate privat ; nunc ejus 
eg ee magis excecat, et obstupefacit.—Lib. 3. Cap. 24. 

ect, 12. 

“ ¢ Teneamus, ergo, Prophetz consilium, non placere Deo mortem 
peccatoris: ut confidant pii, simulac poenitenti& tacti foerint, sibi 
paratam fuisse Dei veniam: impii verd sentiant duplicari crimen 
suum, quod tante Dei clementiz, et facilitati, non respondent. 
Poenitentiz igitur semper obvia Dei misericordia occurret : sed, po- 
enitentia quibus deter, tam omnes Prophetz, quam Apostoli,—— 
claré docent.’— Lib. 3. Cap. 24. Sect. 15. 

‘“* That man is wholly deprived of free-will, is maintained in every 
part of the ‘ Institutes:’ the proof of this assertion is attempted 
throughout one whole cbapter—the second of the second book. 

“* A passage confirming what is above said of Calvin's doctrine 
ae grace and sanctification, will be produced in another 
place. 
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complete, until he has painted the Almighty Himself, as forcing the 
reprobated to break his own laws—to perpetrate those crimes, of 
which, when he would illustrate the justice of God, he represents 


the man as guilty,—but, which, when he would illustrate his glory, 


he fixes upon Gop alone,—whom he thus describes as, first, com- 
pelling the sin, and then eternally tormenting His own instrument for 
yielding to His own compulsion ! 

‘“ After sucha ‘ Christian Institute,’ as I have dast laid to Calvin's 
awful account, L shall not, as before, solicit the confidence of my 
auditors in my own construction of his words: they will demand, and 
they shall have, the original words themselves. After baving pro- 
pounded and enlarged upon the sentiment above mentioned, the 
Reformer attempts, in his customary manner, to ratify it by a great 
variety of Scripture examples—as of Pharaoh, Abab, Saul, Pilate, 
and even Judas himself; with respect to each of whom, he directly 
asserts, that the offender was compelled to commit the several sins 
enumerated, by Almighty Power. In further support of this affir- 
mation, he draws together a multitude of general texts, from which 
he argues, that such is proved to be the settled method of God's pro- 
ceedings with the reprobated. Then, as the grand result of ali these 
particulars, he thus expresses himself :—‘ Summa hec sit,—(quum 
Dei voluntas dicitur rerum omnium esse causa,) ut non tantum 
vim suam exerat in Electis, qui Spiriiu sancto reguntur, sed etiam 
Reprotos in obsequium cogat.’ [Inst. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. Sect.2] In 
English as follows :—‘ The sum of the matter is this: God,—inas- 
much as His will is taken to be the cause of all things,—-not only puts 
forth his power in the elect, who are governed by his Holy Spirit, bat 
also compels the reprotated into compliance.’ 

** With respect to this conclusion, I shall offend the piety or the 
understandings of my hearers, by shewing with what violence it is 
wrenched from the several texts produced ; but, (though I break in 
fora moment upon a future part of my plan,) I cannot refrain from 
here reminding all to whom the name of God is dear and sacred, of 
His own assurance that He is ‘ long suffering to us-ward — not willing 
that any should perish, but that afl should come to repentance.’ 
(2 Peter iii. 9 ) 

‘© Thus much for the Calvinistic doctrine of PREDESTINATION.— 
After it follow the three remaining ‘ points,’ of which I am to 
speak —those of PARTICULAR REDEMPTION—IRRESISTIBLE GRACE— 
and of THE FINAL PERSEVERANCE OF THE ELECT.—The nature and 
extent of these doctrines shall be defined, as before; by Calvin him- 
self. Of ‘ particular redemption,’ and ‘ irresistible grace,’ he speaks 
conjunctly in the following terms: ‘ As the Lord sets his sign upon 
the elect by his calling and by justification,—so by excluding the 
reprobated both from the knowledge of his name, and from the sanc- 
tification of His Spirit, He marks éhen also in such a manner, as 
plainly to discover to us what the judgment is that awaits them.’* 


ad 








* © © Quemadmodum Vocations, et Justificatione, Electos suo 
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‘* Last follows ‘ the final perseverance of the elect,’—thus briefly 
represented by Calvin: ‘ The power of grace is seen to be more 
eminent and excellent in the true members of Christ ; because they 
who are engrafted on Him as their head, can never fall from their 
security of salvation.’* , 

‘¢ |] shall not here, as in the first instance, follow the definition of 
these three ‘ points, by my own remarks upon them ; because, as 
the attentive observer must perceive, they are all rendered entirely 
superfluous by that of ‘ predestination :’ for baw can either ‘ irresis- 
tible grace,’ or ‘ particular redemption,’ or ‘ final perseverance,’ be 
necessary, as further securities to those who had been, from all 
eternity, ‘ predestinated ’ to certain salvation ?—Or if it be answered, 
that their salvation was predestinated, not by a solitary decree, but in 
combination with, and by means of ‘ grace,’ ‘ redemption,’ and 
‘ perseverance,’ then must predestination itself, regarded as a separate 
‘ point,’—be equally superfluous ; as it would thus obviously merge in 
the three others: and so conversely or negatively of predestination, 
as it applies to ‘ the reprolated.’ Each of the four articles, however, 
being given as a distinct and substantive ‘ point,’ they shall each be 
submitted to the scriptural test, by which I now proceed to try them 
all. 

‘* T begin by saying we ought not, in charity, to suppose that the 
followers of Calvin would have espoused these doctrines, unless they 
had belived them to be of God. They bave, accordingly, intrenched 
themselves in the Holy Scriptures. Jo consider the whole of the 
texts on which they rely, wouid be both endless and useless : —it will 
be sufficient to bring forward the farticular passage which they are 
known to regard as their main defence ; and which, if they interpret 
it aright, most indubitably pronounces for all their doctrines at once. 
The passage is found in the eighth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, at the 28th, 29th, and 30th verses, and is as follows :—= 
‘ We know that all things work together for good to them that Jove 
God ; to them who are the called according to his purpose. For 
whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be co::formed to 
the image of His Son; that He might be the first-born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called : and whom He called, them He also justified : and whom He 
justified, them He also glorified.’—This passage has been exultingly 
called ‘ the golden chain ;'—and gloriously does it des rve its name! 
—Let us but examine the several parts of which it is composed,— 
and then admire that regular dependence of one Jink upon another by 
which the whole is held together. 





Dominus signat, ita Reprobos, vel a notitia sui Nominis, vel a Spi- 
ritds sui sanctificatione, excludendo, quale maneat eos Judicium, 
istis velut notis aperit.—Lib. 3. Cap. 21. Sect. 7. See also as to 
‘redemption’ in particular, Lib. 3. Cap. 24. Sect. 5.” 


* ««« Tn Christi membris, longé prestantior eminet vis gratiz ; quia . 


Capiti sue insiti nunquam a salute excidunt,’—Zib, 21. Cap. 21. Sect.7.” 
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** ‘From the first of the three verses [the 28th} we learn, as plainly 
as we learn any lesson from any words, that they who are ‘ the 
called, according to God’s purpose,’ are ‘ they that love God,’—not 
they whom God so loves, as to have predestinated them to salvation 
without any regard to their love for Him.—That I am so far safe, is clear 
from the very next words ; in which it is said, as a fuller explanation 
of the preceding words, ‘ For whom He did rorsKnow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son.’ Such, there- 
fore, as were thus predestinated, are such,—and such only,—as were 
thus foreknown—such as God had always resolved to adopt,—because, 
by virtue of His prescience, he always knew them—knew that they 
would voluntarily comply with those terms of love and duty, which 
He likewise knew that o/hers would as voluntarily reject or abuse— 
Unless, therefore, we will confound the passive foresight of God 
with His exerted power, it must be quite evident that here, as well as 
throughout the whole of the Epistles, (in which alone the word 
occurs,) ‘ predestination’ is not an absolute, but a referential decree; 
and that whenever predicated of ‘ the elect,’ in particular, it is 
nothing else whatever but God's prepared favour to those, with 
whose future love to Him, He was acquainted by His foreknowledge. 
—If I have investigated this part of the passage too minutely, it has 
arisen from over anxiety, lest the words, which, of all others, require 
to be most watchfully guarded, should be Jost to their right owners for 
want of care.—-What follows in the last of the three verses, completes 
the united strength and beauty and order of the whole concatenation : 
-—-‘ Moreover, whom He did presdestinate, them He also called ; 
called or invited by the voice of His messengers—not held or secured 
by an irresistille seizure. It thus goes on—‘ and whom He called, 
them He also justified :’ that is—those who having heard His call, 
obeyed it, he rewarded, by admitting them to the benefits of justifica- 
tion ; and this justification, as St. James informs us, is obtained by 
faith and works together. [James ii. 24th and some previous verses.] 
Lastly follows,—* and whom He justified, them He also glorified ;’ 
that is, confirmed to them to all those glorious privileges and rewards 
which are promised to His true servants. 

‘* In remarking on the first of these three verses, I had occasion 

to notice the words ‘ them that love God,’—to which I will now add, 
“and, of course, that obey Him.’—Will it be here objected, that as 
love only is mentioned by St. Paul, obedience is an unauthorized addi- 
tion of my own ?—For this addition, Jet another Apostle be respon- 
sible: it is St. John,—not I,—who has said, ‘ This 1s dove, that we 
walk after His commandments.’ [2 John 6.] 
. ‘ The foregoing passage of St. Paul being, by many, considered 
as the hinge upon which the whole controversy turns, I request pet 
mission, after the above commentary upon it, to express, in the way 
of paraphrase, what I hope may be accepted as its full and genvine 
sense,—and the only reasonable sense which it will bear. Of this I 
will enable you to judge more clearly, by repeating, uninterruptedly, 
the passage itself,——immediately followed by the paraphrase :— 
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« «We know that all things work together for good to them that 
loye God,—to them who are the called, according to His purpose, 
For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son; that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them 
He also called ; and whom He called, them He also justified ; and 
whom He justified, them He also glorified.’ Of these words, my 
offered paraphrase is as follows :—‘ We know that whatever may be 
the course of things, they will all co-operate in favour of those who love 
God—of those, I say, whom God, because He foresaw that they 
would love Him, called in after-time to the knowledge of Himself 
and His laws.—Accordingly, as to these, He predetermined that they 
should hereafter assume in heaven the likeness of His blessed Son ; 
that Christ might thus appear as the first-born of His once earthly, 
but now heavenly brethren. Having so foreknown them, and, 
therefore, so prepared His rewards for them, He invited them ¢o Hime 
self by an open Revelation of Himself. And knowing before-hand 
that they would rightly answer this call, He justified them, by antici- 
pation, from their sins. Having so justified them, He further glori- 
fied them—and this, (as the word in its present place has been excel- 
lently explained,) ‘ by giving them that spirit which is the earnest of 
their future glory.’” 

“‘ This is, indeed, that golden chain which we may consider as 
hung down to us from heaven,—and by which, whosoever is willing 
to hold it, may be drawn up to heaven :—but let its heavenly metal 
be debased by the admixture of earthly matter—and who could refrain 
from breaking out with Jeremiah, ‘ How is the gold become dim !— 
how is the most fine gold changed!’ {Lam. iv. 1.] 

‘« Are ‘ the elect’ then, whom we find so often mentioned by the 
Holy Apostles, beings of mere invention, without any real existence ? 
—This question, I conclude, is ready for me; and I am, therefore, 
as ready with a reply ;—* the elect,’ I presume, are exactly what St. 
Paul has above described them. They are real beings,—but they are 
undiscovered to us. As men, they are seen and known—but as 
elected Saints, they are unseen and unknown—unknown even to them- 
selves, My meaning, more precisely, is, that although they are pre- 
sent to the omniscience of God, (as above stated by St. Paul,) it has 
not pleased Him, in any part of His word, to mark them out to mortals 
by any distinctive designations. Their qualities, indeed, are amply 
described, even to their utmost height, for our necessary admonition : 
—but who shall dare be confident that he himself has realized these 
qualities, and approached this height, in the required degree ?—He 
that shall arrogate this preeeminence to himself, is lost by his very 
means of safety :—he is lost; for in humility, the very soul of 
Christian virtue, he is found absolutely wanting. If every man, 
however, is to determine for himself, whether he be elect or not, let 
all be changed at once,—even to the commands and determinations of 
Him who is to be our final Judge :—let the “ highest seats,’ and the 
‘chief rooms,’ no longer be -modestly declined, but be taken by 
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violence :—let the lowly publican,—whose only virtue was the con. 
fession of his sins,—be turned behind; while the bloated Pharisee 
marches before !—No :—God will continue to leave the very purest 
of his servants in sufficient uncertainty to quicken them in their 
Christian course ; and only in sufficient hope,—increasing, however, 
with their diligence,— to cheer and support them on their way. So 
long as we are labouring through our earthly probation, and fighting 
our hard battle against ‘ the world, the flesh, and the Devil,’—hope, 
I repeat it,—hope,—with no difference but in the measure of it,—ig 
our all; and for this I refer to that very chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, where we have just been seeing what lofty claims to actual 
possession are erected on a particular passage. This passage begins at 
the fwenty-eighth verse: at the TWENTY-FOURTH Verse, however,— 
only four steps from the favourite place,—it is thus written : ‘ We 
are saved I'y hope: but hope tbat is seen is not hope ; for what a man 
seeth, why doth he hope for ?—That the very Apostle who wrote 
these words was held in ignorance of Ais own election,—though so 
confidently quoted as the guarantee for that of others,—TI shall briefly 
demonstrate by and bye. —Let us, then, at our immeasurable distance 
beneath him, fly from certainty as from destruction.” 


We cannot, from our space, follow this master of the con- 
troversy beyond the defensive : the reader will find him equally 
able as the assailant. This doctrine has one of the worst 
features of the grand enemy of universal agreement among 
Christians, schism, on which we have just now been treating. 
Daubeny is a giant for the faith, and Beresford is not unworthy 
as an associate in the common attack. 

On the Doctrine of Necessity we shall reserve ourselves for 
our next number. It is separately treated, and, therefore, 
may be carried pro mense, we can so give attention to the pub- 
lications which yet require it, and to which we are yet in 
arrear. . 








Time’s Telescope for 1819 ; or a Complete Guide to ithe Alma- 
nack : containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holi- 
days ; with Illustrations of British History and Antiquities, 
Notices of Obsolete Rites and Customs, and Sketches of Com- 
parative Chronology. Astronomical Occurrences m_ every 
Month ; comprising Remarks on the Phenomena of the Celes- 
tial Bodies: and the Naturalist’s Diary ; explaining the va- 
rious appeurances in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 
With a Description of Fruit Trees. To which is prefixed an 
Introduction, containing a Compendium of Chemistry. _Pub- 
lished Annually. 12mo. Pp. 328. Sherwood and Co, Pater- 
noster Row, London. 1819. ~ 


Tunis pleasing miscellany, ever various, ever new, (which we 
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before noticed with approbation, in our Number for De- 
cember, 1817,) is published with the Almanacks, and should 
be purchased with them, for we know of no better or more 
entertaining companion to these annual time-books. Among 
the novelties of the present volume is a popular description 
of fruit-trees, interspersed with poetical illustrations. The 
account of the vine will afford a good specimen of the manner 
in which this part of the work is execufed. 


« Tue Vine (vitis vinefera.)—This is not generally reputed to be 
atree, but rather a trailing shrub, though in its wild state it often 

rows to a considerable size ; so large, indeed, that it was anciently 
found sufficient to make a statue of Jupiter, and to form columns 
for the temple of Juno, In general, we cannot expect vines that are 
praned and dressed to attain this enormons size ; the vigour of the 
stock being transfused into the branches, and consumed in bearing the 
fruit. The climate of England is very unfavourable tothe growth 
and longevity of the vine, though, when planted in a genial soil and 
situation, it will attain an amazing size and expansion even in this 
country. The situations in which the ancients used to plant their 
vines are alluded to in the following lines from Virgil :— 


«« Not every plant on every soil will grow : 
The sallow loves the watery ground and low ; 
The marshes, alders: Nature seems t’ ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild ash’s reign ; 

The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns ; 
To shores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 


‘ The soil to be chosen for the vineyards is thus elegantly described 
by the same poet :— 


“« But where the soil, with fatt’ning moisture filled, 
Is clothed with grass and fruitful to be tilled, 

Such as in cheerful vales we view from high ; 
Which dripping rocks with rolling streams supply, 
And feed with ooze, where rising hillocks rua 

In length, and open to the southern sun ; 

Where fern succeeds, ungrateful to the plough, 
That gentle ground to generous grapes allow ; 
Strong stocks of vines it will in time produce, 


And overflow the vat with friendly juice. 
Dryrpen. 


“ The vine has been cultivated ever since the time of Noah, and 
isthe subject of many scriptural as well as classical allusions. The 
Muscadine and the Frontiniac sorts have been recommended for 
making a vineyard in England. The first is an excellent grape, 
ripening in Sepiember, and yielding a rich vinous juice. It is white, 
but when perfeotly ripe, turns toan ambercolour. The bunches 
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sometimes weigh six or seven pounds ; and the vine is remarkable for 
its large and strong wood and leaves. The red Frontiniac is an excel. 
Jent grape when fully ripe, but it seldom arrives to maturity without 
artificial heat, except in'warm seasons. These two kinds, with the 
white Muscadine, are the best adapted to this country; where it ig 
well known that grapes are now principally produced by means of 
artificial heat. The most excellent kinds of foreign grapes are the 
Malmsey Muscadine, which has a very sweet and highly flavoured 
juice, with a strong taste of musk. The red Muscadel : the fruit is 
of a beautiful red colour, with a thick skin and hard flesh, something 
like the Raisin grape. The bunches frequently weigh six or seven 
pounds, and are most elegantly formed of equal berries. The black 
Damascus grapes are large, round, black, thin-skinned, and have a 
delicate, rich juicy pulp, of an exquisite flavour. ‘The same bunch 
often contains grapes of different sizes, the small having no stones, 
and the large only one. On these accounts, though a late ripener, it 
is a most excellent and valuable sort. The black Alicant, which is 
sometimes called the Lombardy grape, is a good sort, though the skin 
is thick, and the seeds are large. The black Lisbon is a good grape, 
but inferior to the large black Cluster grape, from which the famous 
port wine is made. The Aleppo grape is distinguished by its middle 
size, roundness, thin skin, and exquisite flavour. It is sometimes 
white, and sometimes black, and generally striped in the same bunch, 
Sometimes one half is white and the other black ; and the colours 
never intermix, but are divided by straight lines. The genuine 
Tokay grape is white, sets close on the bunch, and is of a moderate 
size. The skin is thin, and the pulp delicate, abounding with a very 
agreeable juice. The Claret grape is small and black, growing io 
small bunches. The juice is somewhat of a blood colour, and harshly 
tasted when not mature. 

‘* The Syrian grape is large, white, and oval, with a thick skin, 
and a firm hard flesh. The bunches are well formed and enormously 
large. It is very prolific, and, when well perfected, may be called a 
very eatable fruit, and can be kept many weeks longer than any other 
sort. This is the kind of grape which the twelve spies, who were 
sent by Moses to view the land of Canaan, cut down by the brook of 
Eshcol, and bare between two upon a staff. (Numb. xiii. v. 23.) 
How large the bunch might be, we are not told ; but Strabo, the 
ancient heathen geographer, testifies that the vines in Margiana (in 
Asia) and other places were so large, that two men could scarcely 
compass them with their arms, and that they produced bunches of 
grapes two cubits or a yard long. A modern writer informs us that 
Crete, Chios, and other islands of the Grecian Archipelago, afford 
bunches of ¢en, and sometimes of thirty-six or forty pounds weight. 
ven in this country, a bunch of the Syrian grape was produced at 
Wellbeck, and weighed nineteen pounds. Ignorant persons, judging 
from the ordinary size of a bunch of grapes, have ridiculed the repre- 
sentation of conveying a single branch between two men: Supposing 
the branch with its cluster to have weighed forty: or fifty pounds, it 
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might certainly have been carried by one man ; but as it was intended 
to be shown to the Israelitish people as a specimnen, it was unques- 
tionably necessary to employ two men to preserve it whole and unin- 
jured. Accordingly, when the late Duke of Portland sent his large 
cluster of Syrian grapes a8 a present to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
jt was carried more than twenty miles on a staff, by four labourers, 
two of whom bore it in rotation. Its greatest diameter was nineteen 
inches and a half, its circumference four feet and a half, and its length 
nearly twenty-three inches. 

“ The Currant vine is remarkable for producing grapes which have 
no seeds, and are dried and exported under the names of Sultana 
Raisins, which are in high esteem. There are two methods of curing 
raisins. The first is by cutting the stalks of the bunches half through 
when the grapes are almost ripe, and leaving them suspended on the 
vine. The sun candiesthem in this state, and when they become 
dry they are packed up in boxes. The second method is, when the 
vines are pruned, to preserve all the tendrils till the next vintage. A 
great fire is then made, in which the tendrils are burnt ; a ley then 
made of their ashes, in which the newly-gathered grapes are dipt, 
and then hung up in the sun to dry. 

“« The partiality and aversion of the vine for some particular plants 
near which it will not thrive, are thus poetically noticed by an elegant 


writer :— 


“* The prudent will observe what passions reign 
In various plants (for not to man alone, 

But all the wide creation, Nature gave 

Love and aversion :) everlasting hate 

The Vine to Ivy bears, nor less abhors 

The Colewort’s rankness, but with amorous twine. 
Clasps the tall Elm. 


“ The partiality of the vine for the elm gave rise to the practice of 
training the former in festoons, over corn and other fields, from one 
tree to another. This is still a common custom in Lombardy, Tus- 
cany, the neighbourhood of Naples, and other parts of Italy. 
Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the pendent foliage and 
fruitof the vine, offering the most agreeable shade from the rays of 
the sun, and enabling the traveller to contemplate the charming sce- 
nery around him, in the midst of the most refreshing coolness. 
There, to use the words of Lord Byron, are 


¢ 


Vines (not nailed to walls) from treé to free 
Festooned, much like the back scene of a play 

Or Melodrame, which people flock to see, 

When the first act is ended by a dance 

In vineyards copied from the south of France ! 





“ From the same circumstance, Catallos has taken his beautiful 
comparison for the state of @ single female :— ” 
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‘« As on the naked plain th’ unwedded vine, 
Nor lifts the head nor forms the generous wine, 
But sinking with its weight its tallest shoot 
Reflected, bends to meet the distant root ; 
Unhonoured, sterile, and forlorn it stands, 
Uatilled by lab’ring steers or rustic hands ; 

But should a husband Elm* its aid extend, 

Both Jab'ring steers and rustic hinds attend ! 


“« Although, as we have already stated that the best English grapes 
at the present time are those forced in hot-houses, it is sufficiently 
apparent that, at one tinie, vineyards were very common in England; 
and that wine, in very considerable quantity, was made from them, 
Tacitus states that vineyards were planted by the Romans in Britain; 
and Holinshed quotes the permission given by Probus to the natives to 
cultivate the vine, and make wine from it. The testimony of Bede; 
the old notices of t2the on wine, which were common in Kent, 
Surry, and other southern countries ; the records of suits in the 
ecclesiastical courts; the supposed patches of ground attached to 
numerous abbeys, which still bear the names of vineyards ; the plot 
of ground called East Smithfield, which was once converted intoa 
vineyard, and held by four successive constables of the Tower, in the 
reigns of Rufus, Henry, and Stephen, ‘to their great emolument 
and profit,’ seems to remove all doubt on this question. The Isle of 
Ely was named, in the early times of the Normans, ‘ Ile de Vignes,’ 
the Bishop of which received three or four tuns of wine yearly for his 
tenth. So late as the reign of Richard II. the little park at Windsor 
was appropriated as a vineyard, for the use of the castle ; and William 
of Malmsbury asserts, that the vale of Gloucester produced, in the 
twelfth century, as good wine as many of the provinces of France. 
‘ There is no province in England hath so many or such good vine- 
yards, as this country, either for fertility or sweetness of the grape ; 


—— 





* « The following translation from the Greek Anthology conveys 
the same idea :— 


“* See yonder blushing vine-tree grow, 
And clasp a dry and withered plane, 
And round its youthful tendril throw 
A shelter from the winds and rain. 


“* That sapless trunk in former time 
Gave covert from the noontide blaze, 
And taught the infant shoot to climb, 
That now the pious debt repays. 


*« And thus, kind powers, a partner give 
To share in my prosperity ; 

Hang on my strength while yet I live, 
And do me honour when I die,” 
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the wine whereof carrieth no unpleasant tartness, being not much 
inferior to French in sweetness.’ It is remarkable enough, that ina 
park nearly Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, tendrils of vines are found 
springing up yearly among the grass, from one of which a cutting is 
now flourishing in the garden of Sir Joseph Banks. But wine is 
known to have been made in England at a much more recent period. 
Among the MS. notes of the late Peter Collinson, (to whom the 
European world is indebted for the introduction of some of its:choicest 
plants,) is the following memorandum :—‘ Oct. 18th, 1765, I went 
to see Mr. Roger's vineyard at Parson’s-green, all of Burgundy grapes, 
and seemingly all perfectly ripe. I did not see a green half-ripe grape 
in all this great quantity. He does not expect to make less than four- 
teen hogsheads of wine.. The branches: and fruit. are remarkably 
large, and the vines very strong.’ ‘These facts completely set aside 
the idea that the vineyards of England were apple-orchards, and that 
the wine was cider. 78 

‘© The only regular vineyard now in England is at Appuldurcombe, 
in the Isle of Wight. It was raised» by.Ser Richard Worsley, utider 
the inspection of a Krench vine-dresser. The grapes produce a light 
white wine, and the novelty of this plantation has attracted many 
spectators. Of late years, however, there has been so scanty’a por- 
tion of sunshine in our summers, that, until the Jast,*all sorts of 
fruit have failed ; so that grapes could not be expected to succeed: 
And although a few kinds may bear well upon walls, and im very 
warm situations, it is evident that they can never be generally-culti- 
vated in our fields in the present state of our climate.” 


The Comparative Chronology abounds with entertaining anee- 
dotes and sketches of character; here we.find the names of 
the Right Hon. G. Rose, Francis Horner, Esq. Dr. Buchanan, 
Dr. Hey, Rev. W. Gilpin, Rev. W. Beloe, General Platoffy Mad. 
de Stael, Thomas Sheridan, the Princess Charlotte, ‘Countess 
of Albemarle, J. P. Curran, Mowhee, C. ‘T.° Gellert, Dr. 
Burney, J. Gifford, Esq. Admiral Duckworth, Sir T"Bernard, 
ke. &e. &e. mew he 

Much additional matter of an amusing nature has been 
introduced under the head of REMARKABLE, DAys,; of this 
description is the following jeu d’esprit, hitherto only privately 
printed and circulated. We shall, therefore, make no apo- 
logy for its insertion, as it was written in consequence 
of the decision of the House against .the» Catholics, by the 
single vote of the late Speaker, the Hom: Charless4bbot, (now 
Lord Colchester.) Itis entitled ‘He AssBor or Sr. Sreruen,’ 
and may, we believe, be sung to the tune of ‘ Three Friars of 
Orders Grey? 


- 
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I. 
‘* Saint Stephen he looked on his ancient chair, 
And he smiled to see what an Aszsor was there ; 
When Popery came, 
Witb her mischievous flame, 
Contriving the doom 
Of that Triris the Plume, 
This Albot he spoke 
And the juggle was broke ; 
Through the Calendar now Jet her pray to the rest, 
But Stephen for England of Saints was the best. 
Then hail to the 4dlot of Saint Stephen, 
Sound we his praise from morn to even. 
No begging monk, or mumping friar, ° 
No droning priest, or lazy prior, 
Can rule so well in his convent choir, 
As the Allot of Saint Stephen. 


II. 

‘¢ Harry the Eighth—Heaven bless his hand ! 
Hunted the crew from English land : 

He plucked the cowls 

From their pampered jowls ; 

Saint Francis he stript, 

And Saint Dominic clipt, 

Their talons he pared, 

But Saint Stephen he spared, 
And kept him at home while he scouted the rest, 
For the blot of Stephen was always the best. 

~ Then hail to the Abbot of Saint Stephen, &c. &e. 


III. 
** High in the chair this 4bLot is placed, 
And never was chair so guarded and graced : 
At Popery sly 
He sharpened his eye ; 
In the moment of need, 
Without relic or bead, 
Book, candle, or bell, 
In St. Stephen’s chappell, 
Onr altar and throne he relieved from her pest ; 
And good Father Charles is of Abbots the best. 
Then hail to the Abbot of Saint Stephen, &c. &c. 


The Naturalist’s Diary is, as usual, rich in flowers and 
fruits ; quite garlanded with poetical bouquets culled from the 
great flower garden of the Muses, with taste and judgment; 
but for specimens we must refer to the volume itself. In the 
Diary for May, we have the following description of a dairy, 
and admirable character of a “ fair milkmaid.” 
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‘¢ There are few objects of domestic economy affording greater 
interest and delight than the dairy, whether we view it with its brick 
floor and whitened walls, its latticed window, its benches with its red 
pans, its churn and cheese-press, in the cottage and the farm-house, 
—or with its floor of stone or marble, with a stream flowing through 
it, or a fountain bubbling up, with its walls lined with tiles of Wedg- 
wood's ware, with rich painted borders, its marble slabs supported by 
arches, to put the wooden or yellow-ware vessels to hold the milk, 
with its gothic windows enriched with stained glass, and its furniture 
of oldchina, in the dairy ornée of the gentleman’s or nobleman’s 
residence. The variety of viands which it affords, from the milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, in their simple forms, to the custards, 
Llanc mange, and ice-creams, are so many instances of its great sim- 
plicity in its first state, and of its luxury in the other. ‘A land 
flowing with mi/k and honey,’ was the divine promise to his chosen 
people from the Great Creator of all things. 

‘* Sir Thomas Overbury’s character of ‘a fair and happy milk- 
maid’ is probably new to many of our readers:—*‘ A fair and happy 
milk-maid is a country wench that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of her’s is able to put all face-physic 
out of countenance. She knowsa fair look is but a dumb orator to 
commend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellences stand 
in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her without her know- 
ledge. The lining of her apparel (which is herself) is far better than 
outsides of tissue; for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the 
silk-worm, she is decked in innocency, a far better wearing. She 
doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion and con- 
ditions. Nature hath taught her, too immoderate sleep is rust to the 
soul; she rises therefore with chanticleer, and at night makes the 
lamb her curfew. Her breath is her own, which scents all the year 
long of June, like a new-made haycock. She makes her hand hard 
with labour, and her heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings 
fallearly (sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a defiance to the giddy | 
wheel of Fortune. She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it 
seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
well. She bestows her year’s wages at next fair ; and in choosing her 
garments, counts no bravery in the world like decency. The garden 
and bee-hive are all her physic and chirurgery, and she lives the 
longer for’t. She dares go alone, and_unfold sheep in the night, 
and fears no manner of ill, because she means none: yet, to say the 
truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their 
eficacy, in that they are not pa‘led with ensuing idle cogitations. 
Lastly, her dreams are so pleasant, that she dare tellthem: only a 
Friday's dream is all her superstition ; that she conceals for fear of 
anger. ‘Thus lives she ; and all her care is she may die in the spring- 
| lime, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.’ ” 





































The Astronomical Occurrences record the various pl:e:omena 
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of the heavens, with observations on the phases of Mereury 
and Venus ; on time and its application; and on the effects of 
gravitation. 

A popular compendium of Chemistry, evidently from the 
pen of a Professor, forms a valuable addition to this as well as 
to the preceding volume, which contains elementary treatises 
on those kindred branches of knowledge, Geology and Mine- 
ralogy. The work is neatly printed, and is ornamented with 
an elegant emblematical frontispiece. It must be a favourite 
with the public, for this is its sith annual appearance. 








The Widow of the City of Nain; and other Poems. By an 
Under-Graduate of the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
Pp. 87. Richardson, Cornhill ; Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1819. 


Pogsy, allowing it to be distinct and innate, and not the 
sport of the classicality of prose, is yet its eléve, its protege. 
The soil is well cultivated ; well weeded; and continues with- 
out unexpected, unusual produce, until its arrival at maturity, 
or near to it. It then assumes a character it had long 
been engendering, and disdaining the usual gravid statements 
of matters of science, though elegantly clothed, and as ele- 
gantly detailed, elevates itself on the wings of imagination, 
explores the heavens, and metaphorizes all she or it sees there, 
returns to earth, and begets a new mythology, oftentimes 
strange and curious. Yet, according to her progression, when 
recollected of her early instruction, and diligence in her tours, 
collecting information after her separation.from her guide, she 
is accomplished, elegant, and sublime. But not unfrequently 
fancy shadows her defects ; where she thinks herself elegant, she 
is oftentimes gaudy ; where sublime, often guilty of ethereal 
nonsense ; where beautiful, too much rouged, overcolouring, nay, 
daubing Nature. Or if we may continue in this vein, poetry is 
the superstructure, light and fanciful; prose the base, magni- 
ficent, grand, and imposing: and better calculated for general 
acceptation, possessing the great arcana of Nature, than her 
butterfly sister; who, careless of the fate of the day, expands 
the wing, soars, as all space is her aim, whither she pleases ; 
and generally leaves no other impression than the beauty of her 
colours, the grandeur of her ascent, and her fearless flight are 
capable of creating. We reiterate our dislike of these ‘ wan- 
dering stars :” we wish that genius would localize ; and make 
terra firma the scene of his performance. Yet, to be serious, 
always admirers of mind, we are glad to see its operation any 
where. We would ascend, descend, or travel through the 
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whole creation. Mind is so mighty, vast, comprehensive, and 
engaging: it inspects the starry worlds, the bipeds, qua- 
drupeds, and localities of earth; descends below it; enu- 
merates the properties there: ascends again, and dives and 
cuts its way into the profundities of the sea, and tells the inha- 
bitants there! In short, whether it circumvolves the earth, 
whether it penetrates the nubes, and almost decries immate- 
riality ;. whenever it is, wherever its operation is, there will 
we be to admire. 

We do not discountenance first efforts. If we can discover 
true legitimacy with genius, we forbear. We know mind 
is ever on the march: and are often astonished at its vast 
advance ; as often pleased with its resolute, determined aspect 
at its commencement. 

‘The Widow of the City of Nain,” a subject that will ever 
interest the Christian affections; as for her the Divine Founder 
clothed himself with omnipotence, to perform a deed that 
would elicit wonder from humanity ;—no less than to raise the 
dead! to re-illume the eye glazed by death; togive currency to 
the blood to run again through the usual, flagged channels; to 
exchange the paleness of the dead cheek for the former ruddi- 
ness ; to extend the lifeless hand once more to afford help and 
succour to a mother, and once more to issue sound from the 
mouth to comfort and soothe. In short, to exchange sorrow 
for joy; affliction for pleasure; to give a lost, an only child, 
toan only, a widowed parent. Whata picture! We think 
we see the whole group—the real mourners in the bearers, as 
with measured, silent pace, they walk towards the grave, their 
hearts inditing the affectionate actions of the dutiful son: 
they remember the constant prop and support of helpless age, 
the joy and comfort of an equally affectionate mother! We 
see the mother, not with fictitious woe, but with declining eyes 
filled with real sorrow. We note—we trace her footsteps. 
She follows all that was valuable in the world to her; has 
neither eye nor ear for exterior objects! She walks through a 
desert, a wilderness; hears; indeed, her fellow creatures as 
they pass her ; but sound only affects her—her treasure, or all 
that is left of it, is before her: there is her world, and she is 
about to lose it forever! But no; one comes with majesty 
and benignity united. We think we see the God-man gazing 
upon the affecting procession. He knew there was real 
mourning —He knew the heart. ‘ He groaned in the spirit ;”’ 
“His spirit was troubled ;” He stepped, filled with commi- 
seration and benevolence for the entirely bereaved widow, out 
of the path, to the head of the procession, and commanded 
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them to stand still! What majesty must have been in his 
manner; as in his exterior there was none; for the son of 
Joseph the carpenter was poor! What awful solemnity in 
his tone; how penetrating, how effectual; or he would have 
been deemed a madman, to stop the procession of the dead, 
to trifle with its solemnities, and be justly liable to punishment 
from the law, for delaying the carriage of a body out of the 
city which might have been infectious! No, the Deity must 
have been visible ; for we hear of, we read of no dissent ; all 
was obedience :—they stood still—still ! Awful the pause— 
awful the moment—apprehensive the mother! The “ Resur- 
rection and the Life ” then with a loud voice, a voice assured 
of the completion—the fulfilment of its command, said— 
‘* Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.’ Mighty the action, 
divine the deed! The dead arose! Wonder rose on wonder 
with the astonished, panic-struck funeral attendants; the 
Mother again embraced a living Son, the Sona happy Mother! 
We think we see the adoration of the multitude ; the most 
engaged, the Mother and Son! We perceive the benign smile 
of the Creator! The adoration was mixed with awe; we read, 
‘‘ And there came a fear on all: and they glorified God, 
saying, That a great prophet is risen up among us ; and that 
God hath visited his people.” Such is the passage chosen for 
the Poem before us: a passage worthy the skill of the most 
admirable painter; the lyre of the most celebrated master. 
But to our review. 

In ** The Widow of the City of Nain,” there are many 
beauties, though they do not abound: yet the poet is a real 
child of genius. He must not expect all at once to arrive at 
his full stature: a little more to ‘** brood over chaos,” and his 
creations will be more finished—more admirable. We wish to 
see him again; perhaps he will shew his mind enriched with 
substantial beauties : with attractions for rivetted regard. Our 
feelings are elate when we see new and original blossoms of 
mind : it is a kingdom: and to the man, the woman, or the 
child, who can discover additional properties in it, we have the 
extended hand of good will and high regard. We commend 
youthful talent, and, therefore, address it. Let not the imma- 
ture painter be dismayed: fathers of the art, once fearfully 
placed their efforts in the academic hall of the public; com- 
mendation gave them assurance: and assurance propelled them 
to perfection ! 

As an essay, this Poem, “ The Widow of the City of Nain,” 
is excellent; our readers will be of a similar opinion. For 
their immediate notice we shall extract a little: and then 
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yecommend his “Poems,” where he seems to have lost his 
rhymical fears, and his (few) errors of imagery. 

The afflicted widow and mother having uttered a long and 
sad complaint, concludes with— 





* since he is.gone 

* I ask no earthly hope—be thou, 

‘ Oh Israel’s God! my portion now : 

‘ And, when the pangs of memory. prey 
¢ On my cold heart, be rHovu my stay, 

‘ And teach my sinking soul to say, 

‘ «It isthe Lord—His will be done.’’ 


‘* She ceased—upon the green hill's brow 
A cloud of dust was gathering now : 

Hark ! through the light air echoing loud 
The murmurs of a mingled crowd. 
Onward the tumult rolls—'’tis near— 
They listen, mute with breathless fear : 

Is it the lordly Roman's car ? 

The pomp and pageantry of war : 

Where Zion’s sons must swell the train, 
Of foes their inmost souls disdain ? 

Or those bold warriors—wild, yet free— 
The rebel bands of Galilee ? 

No—they are brethren—and that cry 

Is the glad shout of victory : 

"Tis high Hosanna’s loud acclaim, 

’Tis royal David’s honoured name. 

And now they wind the steep descent— 
The glance, in swift inquiry bent, 
Wandered o’er all, but fixed on one— 
Circled by numbers, yet alone. 

Robed in the garb of poverty, 

Nor king, nor priest, nor warrior he ; 
Yet—why they know not—in his mien 

A latent loftiness was seen : 

A more than mortal majesty, 

That daunted while it fixed the eye. 

The countless throng that round him pressed, 
To him their songs of praise addressed ; 
Not thus had Abram's seed adored, 

A heathen chief—an earthly lord. 

They come—they meet—but, ere they past 
One gracious, pitying look he cast 

On that pale mourner—marked her tear, 
And bade her ‘ weep not ;’—to the bier 
He turned —but, ere he spoke his will, 
Each trembled with a sudden thrill 
Of conscious awe—the train stood still ! 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘© The mourner—speechless and amazed, 
On that mysterious stranger gazed. 
If young he were, twas only seen 
From lines that told what once had been ;— 
Asif the withering hand of Time 
Had smote him ere he reached his prime. 
The bright rose on his cheek was faded ; 
His pale fair brow with sadness shaded— 
Yet through the settled sorrow there 

A conscious grandeur flashed—which told 

Unswayed by man, and uncontrolled, 
Himself had deigned their lot to share, 
And borne—because he willed to bear. 
Whate'er his being, or his birth, 
His soul had never stooped to earth ; 
Nor mingled with the meaner race, 
Who shared or swayed his dwelling place : 
But high—mysterious—and unknown, 
Held converse with itself alone : 
And yet the look that could depress 
Pride to its native nothingness ; 
And bid the specious boaster shun 
The eye he dared not gaze upon, 


_ Superior love did still reveal— 


Not such as man for man may feel— 
No—all was passionless and pure— 
That godlike majesty of woe, 
Which counts it glory to endure— . 
And knows nor hope nor fear below ; 
Nor aught that stiJl to earth can bind, 
But love and pity for mankind. 
And in his eye a radiance shone— 
Oh ! how shall mortal dare essay, 
On whom no prophet’s vest is thrown, 
To paint that pure celestial ray ? 
Mercy, and tenderness, and love, 
And all that finite sense can deem 
Of him who reigns enthroned above ;— 
Light—such as blest Isaiah's dream, 
When to the awe-struck Prophet’s eyes, 
God bade the star of Judah rise— 
There heaven in living lustre glowed— 
There shone the Saviour—there the God. 
Oh ye—to whem the dying Lord 
Your sorrows—not his own—deplored : 
Thou, on whose guilt the Saviour cast 
A look of mercy— twas his last : 
Ye—who beheld when Jesus died, 
Say ye—for none can tell beside, 

















The Widow of the City of Nain. 


.How matchless grace, and love divine, 

In that immortal glance would shine. 

And she too felt and owned its power 

To soothe in that despairing hour ; 

Her pulse beat quick—and to her heart 

A ray of rapture seemed to dart :— 

The cloud that hung upon her brow 

‘Wore off—and all was comfort now ;— 

And why ? she thought not on the dead— 

Her sight on Him was riveted, 

Whose look such peace and glory shed :— 

So the wan captive, o’er whose cell 

No solitary sunbeam fell ; 

When years and years have lingered by, 

Restored to light and liberty, 

Fixes his first enraptured gaze 

Upon the bright sun’s living rays. 

‘ Short space he stood ’—his lifted eyes 
To heaven a moment raised—he spoke— 
These words the solemn silence broke : 

‘ Young man, I say to thee, arise ! 


«* Where is thy victory, oh Death ? 
A nobler, mightier arm than thine 
Has shook the dark abodes beneath, 
And bade the grave her prey resign. 
Jesus, thy victor and thy Lord, 
Has rent thy once resistless sword : 
Fell tyrant of the fatal brow, » 
Where are thy vaunted triumphs now ? 
He moves—he breathes—he lives—he wakes— 
Swift as the vivid lightning breaks 
Through the black tempest’s murky night, 
His eye unclosed to life and light ; 
The crimson to his pale cheek rushed— 
To his cold heart the life-blood gushed, 
And circled quick through every vein, 
And waked the fluttering pulse again. 
Round his closed lips—still uneftaced 
Had fixed the smile with which he died ; 
Death’s marble look so well it graced, 
One only charm seemed still denied— 
"Twas life—and what are all beside ? 
Where is that mortal paleness fled ? 
Is that the cold smile of the dead? . 
Away ! thou ‘ busy fiend’ Despair, 
"Tis life itself that kindles there. 
‘Tis life! by that almighty word 
His mortal being is restored, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


And reason flashes to his brain, 
And mind and memory wake again. 
Whate’er in other worlds he saw 
Man knows not—none can ever know— 
But peace—and joy—and holy awe 
Still lightened lingering on his brow, 
And o’er his*face a lustre shed— 
Not of the living, or the dead. 
‘Where am I? whither are ye fled 
‘ Fair visions of celestial light, 
‘ That. seem’d to hover o’er my head 
‘Oh! bear me with you in your flight. 
‘ Can this be earth—and must I deem 
‘ *T was all an unsubstantial dream ? 
‘Tis strange—light faded from mine eye, 
‘ And on my brow auch darkness fell 
« As none have ever lived to tell. 
‘ That last mysterious agony 
‘ Which throbs—and man has ceased to be : 
‘ The frame is clay—the soul is free. 
* I deemed this change had passed on me, 
‘ And my light spirit soared on high, 
‘I know not where—from memory 
‘ All passed with life’s returning breath ;— 


_£© Yet still I feel, if such be death, 


‘Tis blessedness to die. 
‘ But speak—what means this sable bier, 
‘ This funeral train—whence came | here ? 


‘Ha! thou too, mother—thou so near. 
“And I beheld thee not— * * * 


* * * ad * * * 


«¢ Did Nature’s last convulsive thrill 
Press heavy on her beating brow, 

That gentle voice had soothed her still— 
And yet she hears not—heeds not now-— 

She heard in hope, and holy dread, 

The awful words that raised the dead : 

She saw the spirit kindle o’er 

His pale cold cheek—she saw no more-—- 

Rushed she not forth to clasp her son ? 

No! to that high and holy One, 

Urged with resistless zeal she turned, 


_ Her breast with strong emotions burned 


As lowly at his feet she knelt, 

Well might her throbbing bosom melt 

With faith and love, till now unfelt : 
"Twas God himself she gazed upon. 




















Rudge’s Considerations on.the Sea. 


Her favoured soul was given to see, 
The pure incarnate Deity, 
And speech and sight and spirit failed 
Before the Godhead, though ’twas veiled. 
Burning with gratitude and love, 
For utterance long in vain she strove : 
At length she spoke—* My God! my Lord! 
‘Oh! for that mercy all divine 
‘ Which deigned to visit guilt like mine, 
‘ For ever be thy name adored. 
‘ To thee let ransomed Zion bow, 
‘ Her King, her promised Saviour, Thou !’ 








Considerations on the Sea. By the Rev. James Rudge, M.A. 
F.R.S. Domestic Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent. 8vo. Pp.69. Hatchard, Piccadilly. London. 1818. 


Wuart mind, illuminated with even the fewest rays of know- 
ledge, can look upon the world of waters, without feeling 
and acknowledging the mightiness and wisdom of its Creator ! 
When they roar in their fury, how terribly majestic; when 
appeased by the governing voice, how placid and beautifully 
serene! Who can tell the laws of.their motions ; who can 
sufficiently account for their partial acquaintance with land, 
and their constant and uniform retirement? ‘ If the moon 
raises the floods by attraction, on the side nearest her, how 
do they rise on the opposite, and why on the equator are they 
at rest? When its tides are thus lifted up, what ever exalts 
them; and when furious under the lash of the tempest, they 
threaten our shores with destruction, what is it that commands 
them to return to their beds, and to sleep ?”’ Whocan tell? 
Who can explain the wonder ? 

Sir Isaac Newton on the ebbing and flowing of the sea, and. 
the doctrine of the tides, is the fullest and most satisfactory : 
but admiring enquiry, with her eagle wings, is not altogether 
appeased ; there is much yet to be satisfied. It will pursue its 
course till the finite capacity reach the infinite, and then cease, 
st until then, not until man altogether understands his 

laker ! 

This excellent divine, the author of the Sermon before us, 
was filled, whilst for the recovery of his health he inhaled the 
breezes of the sea on its shore, with admiration and adoration, 
What he could not understand, he attributed to the Great 
First Cause, and silently acknowledged enquiry vain. He 
carries his sublime feeling into his pulpit, and there acknow- 
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$32 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ledges his Benefactor ; his restoration to the salubrious exhala- 
tion. 

As a Christian, how joyous must have been his feeling, that 
the Omniscient and Omnipotent Architect of Heaven, Earth, 
and Sea, with all their various inhabitants, was his Father as 
well as his God. O the valuable affinity of the Christian. O 
the transmundane, the joyful creation! He who has enquired 
** Will ye not tremble at my presence, which have placed the 
sand for the bounds of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass it; and though the waves thereof toss themselves, 
yet can they not prevail---though they roar, yet can they not 
pass over it?” Jer. v.22, condescends to lose the awfulness 
of his character, and to enrobe himself with all the tender 
affections of a father. Christians, when ye do, or if ye now do, 
traverse the vast sea; when ye see it rising in majesty, and 
giving utterance to its terrible voice, when your nature trem- 
bles, the white lashings against you fill you with fearful appre- 
hensions, remember, “ It is J, be not afraid ;”” repose upon the 
bosom of his love; he is “ a refuge from the storm.” 

But we will pass by the author’s natural theology, to his 
Christian, wherein he has given clear, and apt remarks, in Jan- 
guage elegant and perspicuous.. We may admire nature, and 
lose ourselves in the God-we see ; let us admire the Christian 
creation that can change the heart of man that © is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” into the temple of 
holiness, the residence of God. Let us see what the author 
says in his application. He proceeds with 


‘¢ Now, not to dwell with an unnecessary particularity on a sub- 
ject, which is so familiar to the apprehension and experience of every 
man, may I not be permitted to make a direct appeal to you, and 
ask, whether, in your own individual history, the representation is 
not but too painfully true? Have there been zo instances in your 
life, in which you remember that there has been a flow of prosperity 
on one day, and that not many hours have fleeted away, before the 
ebb of adversity has followed; and all the visions of bliss in which 
you had indulged with too extravagant a fondness, have been but as 
some passing shadow, or some airy fabric? Andsay, whether, in 
the most delighted period of your existence, in the utmost plenitude 
of your bliss, when all that could add to your personal, and minister 
to your domestic comforts—when the parent whom you cherished 
with filial reverence—the partner whom you loved with conjugal ten- 
derness—and the child whom you caressed with parental fondness— 
Oh, when all these endearments were around you, and Heaven 
seemed tosmile on your every path, and pour its benediction on yout 
every hour—Oh, tell me, has the element at all times and seasons 
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been still, and not a ripple to disturb the calm, and agitate the vessel 
in which you have been sailing on the waters of life? Say, has no 
sickness of body intervened—no cares of mind obtruded—no depres- 
sion of spirits happened—no afflicting visitation from Heaven come 
upon you—and has Death robbed you of no object which was de- 
servedly dear and valuable to you?* Why, if none of these evils 
have come nigh your dwelling, and the spirit of heaviness is not upon 
you, I will then indeed admit, that ¢hou art not the man, and that 
the analogy holds not good, and that your life resembles not the 
fluctuating motion, and the continual change, to which yon wide 
and expandant element is subject! But to speak in very truth, and 
not in accommodation to the fantasies of some men, or the descrip- 
tions in some writings, the analogy does hold good in every part, and 
oh !—bear with the Prophet,—* Thou art the man ;’ and your life, 
the lives of all of you, must have been a chequered scene of existence, 
but too faithfully resembling ‘ the troubled waters of the sea... Who 
has not heard of the well-known sentiment of the accomplished Saint, 





‘«“* The fact is, that these are evils with which we are all, more 
or less, mercifully visited. In the life of every Christian there are 
storms and tempests, and they have the same beneficial tendency as 
the storms and tempests which occasionally toss and agitate. the 
waters of the sea. They purify the atmosphere of the mind,.and 
cleanse it from the foul and noxious air with which it is too apt to 
become contaminated in onr intercourse with the world, Itis a part, 
therefore, of the dispensations of Gop, and of the wonderful and 
beautiful system upon which he conducts the affairs of the world, now 
and then to agitate the waters of life. Nothing can be of greater im- 
portance to the subjects of his government, than the salubrity of the 
atmosphere which they breathe, and which nothing tends more to 
promote than occasional agitations ; as in the course of nature, soin 
the life of man, to which, therefore, we ought to reconcile our- 
selves ; and we should consider that, if they are sometimes attended 
with painful effects, and are productive of unhappy consequences, 
they have this beneficial tendency, that they restore to the air that 
purity which so many causes are constantly impairing. There are 
many impairing causes, whose deadly influence storms and tempests 
were mercifully designed to counteract on the sea of life. Dr. Paley, 
in his Natural Theology, in illustration of the above, observes, that 
agitation with water has a restorative quality. The foulest air, he 
says, shaken in a bottle with water for a sufficient length of time, 
recovers a great degree of its purity. Here we see the salutary 
effects of storms and tempests. The yesty waves, which confound 
the heaven and the sea, are doing the very thing which is done in the 
bottle; to which I add, that the very same effect may be produced in 
the man who has been shaken by the storms and tempests of afflic- 
tion. He may be so exercised thereby, as, by the divine agency of 
the Spirit, to become a purer being, and yield the ‘ acceptable 
fruits of righteousness !" 
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334 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and, ina sober review of his own life, has admitted its truth, “That 
man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward !’ 

“© And we may observe that one of the first truths, in which our good 
and excellent mother, the Church, has instructed us, her children, 
when, in our infancy, we were admitted into her bosom, and re. 
ceived into her truly Christian ark (in which, if we continue dutiful, 
God will ever preserve us safely from the storms and tempests of 
life), that this is a troublesome world ; and we may further remark, 
that the chief figure, or image, employed in the leading prayer for 
the office of baptism, is taken from that element on which so many 
miracles of power and of mercy have been exhibited, whose waters 
were therefore sanctified by the Lord with such mystical power, and 
with such renovating energy.* The leading truth, however, in 
which the mind of the child is instructed, is, that this is a troublesome 
life, and that it resembles the waves of the sea, which are in continual 
motion; and of this perpetual and turbulent state, the child, when 
he has been regenerated with the waters of baptism, and has been 
born anew ofthe Spirit, will have but too sad an experience, in 
every condition of life, and through every stage of existence, from 
the time in which he advances from childhood to manhood, to that 
period when the painful decrepitude and the enervated powers of old 
age'come on, and the mandate is from above, ‘ Go hence, and return 
to that dust from which thou wert originally taken; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ 

‘¢ There are two descriptions of character, upon whose minds the 
wonders we have been contemplating in the great deep, must 
miake lasting impressions ;—those whose business is on the mighty 
ocean, and those to whom its medicinal virtues have given renovated 

owers, and have imparted renewed strength. Toeach of these cases 
I shall devote a few words; and I shall then conclude these ‘ Con- 
siderations on the Sea,’ with an ardent desire that they may do good 
to those whom this part of my subject more immediately concerns. 

“* It'forms one of the many frightful consequences of original sin, and 
of the defection of Adam from primitive innocence, that man should be 
doomed to labour, in the sweat of his brow, for his daily bread ; and 
it is t' . destinatien of Gop, that this labour should be undergone, 


—_ 





“¢* In the passage of Israel] through the Red Sea, to which allu- 
sion is made in the Baptismal Service of our Church, the child of 
Gop is taught to contemplate his passage from a death of sin to a life 
of righteousness, through the waters of baptism; as his translation 
from death temporal to life eternal is figured by the entrance of the 
Israelites into the promised land, through the River Jordan. The 
waters in both cases aré poetically represented by the Psalmist as sen- 
sible of their Crearor’s presence ; and by their retiring, and open- 
ing a path for the people of Gop, we are taught, that if we continue 
faithfal, all obstructions will be removed fn our way to heayen— 
Psalm, cxvi. 3.—See Horne’s Commentary. 
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in some way or other, by the members of every successive gene- 


ration. Now, a very large proportion of the inhabitants of the earth, 
upon which this curse was inflicted, in order that they may supply 
their own wants, and those of their respective families, must labour 
with their own hands for the meat which perisheth ; and such being 
the will of God, it is their peculiarduty, and, I would add, their 
essential happiness, that they should acquiesce in this good appoint- 
ment of his providence with resignation of mind, and with contented- 
ness of heart. Others there are, who have professional avocations, 
of which the labour, though differing in character, may be equal in 
degree ; and if not so great perhaps in personal exertion, may be infi- 
nitely more so in mental anxiety. While these are following their 


various pursuits, and toiling in their different trades on land, others’ 


there are whose business lies on the mighty waters, and who, to 
transport the merchandise of one, and bring back the productions of 
another country, and to get an honest livelihood, will, as the wise 
man fitly expresses it, ‘ pass through the raging waves, and commit 
their lives to a small piece of wood, which the desire of gain de- 
vised, and the workman built by his skill.—(Wisdom, xiv. 12.)— 
These are the men* of whom the Psalmist speaks, who go down to 
the sea in ‘ ships, and occupy their business in great waters.’ Per- 
haps, of this class there are some of my readers, who, through 
choice or necessity, have thus been occupied at some period of their 
lives. And what, allow me to ask, have been your feelings and sen- 
timents on such occasions? Why, of all men living, you have most 
seen the works of the Lorp; and have not your minds been duly 
impressed ?—and have they not been raised to that God, upon whose 
wonders you have gazed in the deep? On those occasions, especially, 
on which you may have been exposed to the dangers of shipwreck, 


and when you have beheld the stormy wind arisen, which has lifted’ 


up the waves of the sea; and when, in consequence thereof, you 
were mounted up to heaven, and down again to the deep, have ye 
frequently called to mind the trouble by which your soul had well nigh 
then ‘ melted away ;’ and, amid the tossing of the vessel, and the fary 
of the waves, which seemed to scowl defiance on your every effort, 
you reeled to and fro, and staggered Jike a drunken man, and were at 
your wit’s end ?—Ah! think ye oft of these times ?—and do ye, as in 
duty bound, think upon the Lorn, and that it was He who, when 
ye cried to him in your trouble, delivered you out of your distress ? 
Do ye think of him now, and-do ye prize, as ye ought, the blessed 
privilege ye now have of adoring, in his temple, that mighty Gop 

“* Tt may be proper to mention, that many of these observations 
to mariners have already appeared in print, in a Sermon whichT 
preached on Sunday, Feb. 1, 1818, on board the Sapphire, Nautilus, 
Dasher, Plover, and Abundance receiving ships, to the distressed 
seamen ; but as the copies of that Sermon, though it went through. 
three editions, were all sold, or disposed of to the seamen, I have 
Judged it right to retain them.” 
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336 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


who made ‘ the storm to cease, and the waves thereof to be 
still ? . 

‘© T would advise you to make a faithful register of these mercies in 
yourjhearts, so that, should you be exposed to any future visitations 
of the kind, you may know where your redemption lieth, and that 
the arm of Gop will be stretched out to save you from impending de- 
struction, if you repose your every confidence in his strength, and 
your hearts wax not faint through any want of faith in the efficacy of 
his power, and in the grace of his mediation. 

‘When the disciples of our Lorp were in a similar distress, and 
there arose a great ‘ tempest on the sea, insomuch that the ship 
was covered with the waves,’ in this extremity they applied to him 
in prayer, and said, ‘ Lorp, save us—we perish!’ He immedi- 
ately rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was ‘ a great calm.’ 
Well might the spectators of this miracle of mercy, and this act of 
omnipotence, exclaim, ‘ What manner of Man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him !’"—And on another memorable 
occasion, when Peter was sinking in the sea, the merciful arm of 
Jesus was interposed, and caught him as he was perishing therein ; 
and here also, when this marvellous act of power and mercy was 
beheld, the exclamation was, ‘ Of a truth, thou art the Son of 
Gop.’ 

‘« Calamities like these few of us are destined to experience ; and 
none but those who have encountered the storm, and have been 
tossed to and fro on the mighty waters, can form the most remote 
idea of them. But we cannot fail to reflect that there is a ship in 
which all of us are embarked, both those whose situation on the 
Jand exempts, and those whose business on the sea exposes, them to 
such scenes of distress ; there is a troublesome sea, on which we all 
sail; there are storms by which we are all frequently overtaken ; and 
there is a haven which we all desire to behold, and toenter. For 
the Church is a ship—the world is a sea—temptations, persecutions, 
and afflictions, are the waves of it—the Prince of the power of the air 
is the stormy wind which raises them—and heaven is the only port of 
rest and security. Often during the voyage, for our punishment, or 
our trial, Gop permitteth us to be thus assaulted. The succession 
and violence of our trouble, the elevations and depressions of mind 
and fortune, the uncertainty of our counsels, and our utter inability 
to help ourselves, are finely represented by the multitude and impe- 
tuosity of the waves, the tossings and agitations of the vessel, the 
confusion, terror, and distress among the sailors. In both cases, 
prayer is the proper effect, and the only remedy left. With the ear- 
nestness of affrighted mariners, who will then be devout, though they 
never were so before, we ‘ should cry unto the Lorp Jesvs in our 
trouble ;° we should, as it were, awake him, like the disciples, 
with repetitions of ‘ Lorp, save vs—we perish!’ Then will he 
arise, and rebuke the authors of our tribulation, sayiug unto them, 
* Peace—be still !’ and they shall hear, and obey his voice. ‘ He will 
make the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof shall be still ; 
and, at length, after having passed all the waves of this troublesome 
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world, he will bring us, ‘ in peace, joy, and gladness,’ to our ‘ de- 
sired haven; and we shall finally come to the land of everlasting 
life, there to reign, world without end, with Goo our Fatuer, and 
our Lorp and Saviour Jesus Curist.” oxi? - 


In short, to the natural philosopher thé author has afforded 
matter worthy of his acceptance, and the Christian a treasure : 
both will do well to make his “ Considerations on the Sea” 
their property ; the one will admire the Creator, the other the 
Saviour, and rely upon him more. : 
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A Sermon preached at Opening the Church of St. Andrew, in 
Calcutta, March, 1818. By James Bryce, D. D. Clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland at Fort William, and Chaplain 
to the Honourable Company’s Bengal Establishment. 8vo, 
Pp. 63. Underwood, Fieet Street, London. 1518, 


Tis Discourse is truly a curiosity, on account of the occasion 
which produced it. And as Christians, we cannot but hail 
the appearance, however tardy, of religion in our Eastern 
dominions. Amid the desolation which surrounds us, the 
cold, freezing indifference of some, and the wrong-headed 
enthusiasm of others, it is cheering to see that in spite of the 
shameless opposition at home, Christianity has burst its way 
into those distant regions, Although the principles of the 
Scotch Kirk come not up to our standard in respect of govern- 
ment, yet they are nothing different as to faith. We hope, 
too, that since the effervescence occasioned by the covenant 
has subsided, and the necessity of different ranks in the 
ministry is allowed, objection will not long be made to resuming 
the names of antiquity, and little else is wanting to make a 
perfect union of the Church of England and the Kirk of 
Scotland. We are well aware that whenever a project so truly 
pious and so desirable shall be attempted, it will meet with 
some opposition. Sincere enthusiasts will join with ambitious 
declaimers, seeking their own emoluments in the strife. 
Again, we ‘shall hear the cry that Jesus alone is King over the 
church, from men whose only concern is to be viceroys under 
Him. But if this union be made gradually, and leaving the 
door open for seceders to give in their adherence as their‘pas- 
sions cool, another century would see this Island united in onc 
general and primitive ecclesiastical government. At present, 
however, sects and sehisms seem to have a beneficial effect in 
urging each other to exertion, and probably in preventing the 
extravagance of any becoming excessive. And hence we are 
No, 247, Vol. 55, December, 1818. Z P 
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apt to think that this building and opening of St. Andrew’s, 


at Calcutta, may be principally attributed to the establishment 


of the episcopacy there under Bishop Middleton, whose apos- 
tolical labours lave roused to a sense of religion all the Euro- 
pean population of those extensive regions. 

But confining ourselves to the subject immediately before 
us, it is our pleasing task to say, that this Discourse does equal 
honour to the head and the heart of the preacher, Dr. Bryce, 
It is not an every-day effusion, which might have been deli- 
vered at Edinburgh or London; but through the whole is 
peculiarly adapted to the place and the occasion. From 1 Cor, 
ch. i. v. 21, the Doctor. shews that preaching, however foolish 
it might appear to ancient or modern philosophers, was the 
appointed way, and the effectual instrument of converting 
heathens to Christianity: His introduction of this subject we 
beg leave to subjoin :— . 


‘‘ Having premised these general observations, under the persua- 
sion that they are the more necessary to be made, both because we 
live in a Jand in which the religious propensity, so apt to run into the 
errors of superstition, has been arifuily employed to rivet the heaviest 
chains on human liberty and happiness; and because we have, more- 
over, subjected ourselves to circumstances in which the passions and 
the imagination may be easily wrought upon, until genuine religion 
is supplanted by the fanaticism which knows not God, we proceed to 
direct your attention more particularly to what the text contains. It 
affirms that at the period of Christ's appearance upon earth, mankind 
had lost the knowledge of the true God. It proclaims that this know- 
ledge has been regained by ‘ those who believe ;’ and that Christianity, 
styled by the Apostle in the language of its enemies, ‘ the foolishness 
of preaching,’ isthe means employed by divine wisdom to accom- 
plish this work of benevolence and Jove. Subjects more important in 
themselves, or more becoming the dignity of rational and intellectual 
beings to inquire into, cannot be imagined ;—subjects more appfo- 
priate to the occasion on which we are now met together, when the 
foolishness of preaching is for the first time to be heard within these 
walls, need be desired by none; and I would crave from all that 
attention which subjects involving at once the temporal and eternal 
interests of mankind so justly claim.” 


In pursuing his argument, the preacher proves that natural 
reason never did by its own powers, and, therefore, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, never could, find out God. And he shews 
that the improvements which moderns have made in natural 
religion, are borrowed from Revelation. Of this fact he gives 
a — instance, which we extract for the information of our 
readers. 
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«© Even amongst the heathen tribes around us, who at this day 
so blindly worship the workmanship of their own hands, there are 
men who deprecate the vulgar superstition as dishonourable to the 
Deity—degrading to human nature—and subversive of human happi- 
ness. There are, who inculcate the grand and fundamental article of 
all religion, that there is but onze Gop, and who call upon their 
deluded countrymen not to make unto themselves any graven image, 
nor any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth, nor to bow down them- 
selves to worship them. Such men quote the Shasters of their 
fathers’ faith, in support of the sublime and spiritual doctrines which 
they inculcate ; and we dispute not that such tenets are to be found in 
their sacred books. But even they will, perhaps, acknowledge that 
they are not a little indebted to the Christian volume, for the light 
that has enabled them to separate the wheat from the chaff of their 
Veds.” 


This line of argument he well confirms, by appealing to the 
most learned and polished ages of the world, and observes, 
with great truth, that St. Paul ascribes the ignorance of the 
Athenians respecting God to their being too religious, and not 
to indifference nor a want of means. It would be well if the 
same punishment fall not on the present generation from the 
same cause. 

After having thus shewn the sufficiency of preaching to con- 
vert the heathens, Dr. Bryce next lays before his hearers and 
readers the causes which have prevented its success in India. 
These causes, be it observed, did not exist in the apostolical 
ages. We shall state two of them from the Sermon itself, in 
the fact as to one all sects will probably accord, and in the 
other be as discordant. Yet can there be no ground for 
doubting a case confirmed by the evidence of persons compe- 
tent to judge, and worthy of credit. Lately having had an 
opportunity of conversing with a gentleman from India, 
eminently skilled in the language of the Natives, he informed 
us of both facts, exactly as stated by Dr. Bryce. But evidence 
thus corroborated, and by no means contrary to reason, must 
be admitted. The first cause then alleged as destructive of 
the good effects of preaching, is the mischievous conduct of 
the Methodists, men who possess neither the prudence of the 
serpent, nor the innocence of the dove; but who place all 
their hopes in wild declamation and irrational enthusiasm. It 
ls observed— 


“ Under the baneful influence of this fanaticism, have we not 
seen the human face divine stript of every thing that is the index of a 
stateful and contented heart, and clothed in all that is gloomy, 
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hateful, and repulsive ? It cannot be doubted, that in the hands of 
such professars, ‘ the foolishness of preaching’ has, indeed, too 
often repelled the unbeliever, who might have yielded assent to the 
truths of Christianity, bad they been propounded to him in the 
genuine spirit of the Gospel. ‘Too frequently, I fear, has the inqui- 
sitive heathen wondered at the wild and incoherent harangues of the 
man, who, with a zeal destitute of knowledge, would thus guide 
him to the truths of revelation: too often bas he trembled at this 
vehemence with which his Christian monitor denounces against an 
unbelief, which he employs no rational means to remove, the terrors 
of hell and eternal misery ; and is it not to be apprehended, that too 
often has he retired from listening to such rhapsodies, with no other 
sentiment than a feeling of pity for his teacher, and a prayer of thanks 
tohis God, that the religion of his fathers has taught him greater 
charity than any of which the faith that is thus propounded to him can 


boast ?” 


How lamentable is this! how completely decisive of the 
baneful nature of schism, which thus lets loose fanatics to 
mar the projects, and to frustrate-the endeavours of the wise 


and the good ! 

The other cause is the dissolute lives of Europeans. So 
completely do Christians give the lie to Christianity, that the 
Natives, who are devoid neither of intelligence nor observa- 
tion, reasoning from the abuse against the use, totally reject 
that religious system which seems so generally neglected by. 
its professors. Hence the word of God is evil spoken of 
among the heathens. But we apprehend that this cause will 
quickly cease, in great measure at least, by the introduction 
of these religious establishments. However, the. present 
baneful effects are thus stated by the reverend author. 


‘* Let us, then, stop for a moment to couple these views of ‘ the 
foolishness of preaching’ with the melancholy fact, which stares us 
in the face, that the means that have ennobled human natare in the 
land that gave us birth, have hitherto been almost totally unprodac- 
tive of similar blessings to the tribes over whom we have so long held 
the dominion. We shall hence Jearn a lesson from which these tribes 
may one day derive the most enviable advantages. Zeal. the most 
active and disinterested; diligence, the most assiduous, have not 
been spared by the Christian missionary in his pious attempts to con- 
vert the natives of India; but, alas! it may be doubted if at this day 
he boasts a single proselyte to his creed over whom he is warranted to 
rejoice. We have seen him exult over those whom a base apostacy 
has afterwards disgraced. We have beheld him snatch a few of the 
more ignorant and indigent from the tyranny of casts ; but bas he not 
himself acknowledged, with sorrow, that hitherto he has failed in 
imposing on his converts the salutary restraints of the Gospel ? - And 
may not I appeal to every one who hears me, if the Christianized 
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Hindu is not a term of reproach alike with the native and the Euro- 
pean population of the country? These are melancholy facts, which 


a regard to truth and the cause of genuine Christianity imperiously 


calls upon us to acknowledge with sorrow and regret, that there may 
not issue from the chair of verity itself a voice, saying, ‘ Peace! 
peace !’ when there is no peace.” 


From these extracts, our readers will perceive the scope of 
this- excellent Discourse, in which, however, there is one 
opinion advanced, which, we believe, is not generally allowed 
by theologians. In p. 9, it is said that— 


«© Mankind had darkly discovered the medicine, which, administered 
by the hand of Jesus, was one day to remove the disorder that under- 
mined their peace.” 


Again, pe 29,— 


‘¢ When it provided in Jesus Curisr a sacrifice, once for all, 
worthy of the offended Majesty of Heaven to accept, did it not give 
virtue and efficacy to every sacrifice that had gone before? And has 
it not elevated the deductions of human reason into the voice of Ileaven, 
when tt declares, that by blood alone can the sins of the world be taken 
away ?” 


Now it has hitherto been supposed that the doetrine of 
sacrifice was first revealed at the fall. On no other principle 
can we account for Abel offering a burnt sacrifice. And 
except more of our redemption by a crucified Saviour were 
known to mankind then, we cannot conceive how by faith 
Abel should offer a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain. For 
what could: he else think or believe? That the Deity had 
appointed sacrifice as the- means of propitiation, and that 
without the shedding of blood there could be no remission of 
sins, were truths well known to Noah and his sons. But 
clearly revealed truths, and they descended by tradition unto 
all their posterity, continually repeated in the cases of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and finally, confirmed by the Mosaic 
dispensation. Hence, therefore, this knowledge spread over 
the world, and men thought then of the immolated victims, 
as we do now of the bread and wine—that they were weak in 
themselves, but the appointed means of obtaining the blessings 
sought. Shall I give the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? It is probable that the doctrinal parts of religion were, 
In the early ages, not obscurely taught. This is an important 
distinction, which we would recommend to Dr. Bryce’s medi- 
tation. The world by wisdom knew not God, much less did 
the world invent the mode of redemption. 
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However, excepting this passage, the Dactor’s Discourse 
has given us much satisfaction. It is sound and rational, 
equally free from enthusiam, and the coldness of Deism, and 
we have no doubt that ere long, the Princes of the Kast will 
again prostrate themselves before the feet of Jesus. 





— 


More News from Venice. By Beppo, a Noble Venetian. 
Translated from the Original, by Julius. 8vo. Pp. 44. 
Vincent, Oxford ; Sherwood and Co. London. 1818. 


Tus is a Poem of eighty-one stanzas, written in the Beppo- 
nian style, justly ridiculing the outré conduct and’ wailings of 
the supposed author. The author certainly possesses good 
principles, and no small share of humour. Some of his verses 
are feelingly expressed, this for instance :—_ 





‘¢ He lov'd her, and he lost her—how or why, 
If thou could’st ease him of his inward throe, 
By list’ning to his tale, he would deny 

To share with other heart so dear a woe. 

Oh, it is treasur’d up, and valu’d high, 

The more it wounds the more it will be so. 
They little know the luxury of grief, 

Who dare approach obtrusive of relief.” 


This is a just and accurate description of the sacredness of 
woe. Hereis no caricature. Yet it is placed in a caricature, 
so that we are often at a loss to distinguish the serious from 
the playful. At other times we have inswinces of great care- 


lessness. 
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‘¢ To tell, or not to tell, that is the query : 

For, by the Lord, my most vexatious wits 

Have stray’d abroad—perchance to see my deary, 

And leave their should-be-master where he sits 
Cursing and scratching out till he is weary. 

The poet-soul, they say, has epileptic fits ; 

Or perhaps the night-mare is a name as good, 

When it can’t speak, or if it does, it is not understood.” 
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«© But where's our Hero now? He’s near at hand, 
Our goodly walls retain him still a guest ; 

Tho’ he doth wander forth o’er sea and Jand, 
Venice to him hath been and is a nest, 

Where with old Ocean’s better breezes fann'd, 

lt rises from the wave an ark of rest; 

And looks like Eyrie for the bird of Jove, 

A rock of rocks, that peers the wave above. 
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Belsham’s Discourse. 


“* T told just now a ditty ; but to tell 

All that he is, or has been, or will be, 

All that his friends or foes thro’ him befel, 

All he has caus’d of joy or misery ; 

This were a task that none could render well ; 

Then why demand it of a man like me ? 

But, my fair maids of Venice, for your good 

I'll close with something true, let é#at be understood,” 


The first of these is childish enough. And in what sense 
Venice is described in the second as a rock of rocks, which is, 
in fact, built on a congeries of flat islands, is very difficult to 
conceive. But after all, the Giaour heeds not such fly-flaps as 
these. Self-tormented as he appears to be, we should hope 
that he exhibits to every contemplative mind a sufficient warn- 
ing against an unbridled indulgence of the passions. 


= a 


Reflections upon the Death of Sir Samuel Romilly: in a Dis- 
course delivered at Essex Street Chapel, November 8, 1818. 
By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. Pp. 21. Hunter, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London. 1818. 


Ir the subject of this Discourse had died of an apoplectic 
seizure, we should have had little to object to the sentiments 
it contains. But the melancholy peculiarity of this sad event, 
should have elicited some reflections on the duty of a patient 
submission to the decrees of Providence. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Belsham may regard human affairs as determined by a 
certain fatality, which, according to the creed of Homer, 
governs both gods and men. Such, too, is the impression 
made on our minds by the following passage from p. 17. 








‘‘ He was then summoned away: suddenly indeed, and in the 
estimation of erring man, most unseasonably and prematurely. But 
not so in the judgment of unerring wisdom, by which this event, 
apparently most calamitous, was brought to pass at the day and hour 
when to the all-comprehending mind it was known to be most expe- 
dient. Let human wisdom adore in silence: and let the will of man 
bow in humble prostration to the will of God.” 


For it is not usual to regard him as summoned away by God 
who falls by violent means, and we apprehend this very sen- 
tence of Mr. B.’s to contain as much inexplicable mystery, if 
not contradiction, as any doctrines of the church, however 
sublime and abstruse. But to the apprehensions of Christians 
in general, these sentiments must appear truly shocking and 
horrid. They amount to a complete justification of suicide, 
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and a vindication of the patet exitus taught by Weishaupt and 
the Iluminées of Germany. This dreadful act was not unsea- 
sonable nor premature in the judgment of unerring Wisdom ! 
nay, it was most expedient!!! Was it necessary. then, to the 


designs of Providence, that Sir Samuel Romilly should be 


removed out of the world, and were there no means left to 
Oninipotence but his own hand? These are the questions 
which this strange doctrine of Essex Street will naturally sug- 
gest to a contemplative mind, and Mr. Belsham should be the 
last, if he would preserve any consistency in his opinions, to 
exclaim— Let human wisdom adore in silence. ) 

We have a right to push Mr. B. closely on this subject, and 
we should be glad to know in what these opinions differ from 
those so beautifuliy, but so unwittingly, introduced by Pope, 
in his Essay on Man. Does not the cloven foot of Deism here 
peep out from under the borrowed robe of Christianity? In 
truth, we think many passages in this Discourse completely to 
justify the assertion contained in the present Bishop of London’s 
First Charge, that the Deists beiug beaten out of the field by 
dint of argument, had sheltered themselves under the name of 
Unitarians.* — 

Yet, as a full consideration of these points would lead us 
far from our present subject, we shall endeavour to fulfil our 
promises to the public, by fearlessly giving a few plain stric- 
tures upon it. 

In the first place, then, we agree generally in the praises 
bestowed by Mr. B. on the deceased, in the following pas- 
sages. ; 


«* And more especially if the fatal crisis comes on suddenly, with- 
out any previous warning, when it was least expected, when no time 
was allowed to prepare the mind for, and to reconcile it to, the awful 
event: when prospects were become most flattering: when abilities 
were most matured: when new fields of exertion, and increased 
facilities of operation for the public good, had recently been opened : 





* The inhabitants of Chiselhurst committed a similar error, more 
excusable to be sure in them, as making no pretences to theological 
knowledge, in the inscription upon the monument erected to the 
memory of Mr. Bonar. It is there recorded that this worthy couple 
were particularly desirous not to survive each other. And it is sagely 
added, that Providence was pleased to grant their wish. ‘To which 
it has been well proposed to add—** For they were both murdered in 
their beds, and the person who was the means under Providence, of 
conveying this blessing to them, was ungratefully hung in chains for 
the kindness!!!” 
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when expectation has been raised to the highest pitch : when pas 
experience had laid a foundation for unreserved confidence : and when 
scarcely a cloud remained to dim the horizon of hope.” 


And again— 


‘« This distinguished and honourable man has lately been torn from 
us by a mysterious visitation of divine Providence, by a sudden stroke, 
at a season when his faculties, matured by experience, had attained their 
highest perfection, and when from his time of life the highest hopes 
were entertained that for many future years the nation might be bene- 
fited by the wisdom of his counsels, the energy of his exertions, the 
commanding force of his eloquence, and the dignity and weight of 
his character. But the fact is otherwise. That exalted spirit is fled, 
and has left the nation to mourn over its irremediable loss. And I 
am persuaded that I am in no hazard of being contradicted, when I 
affirm that England, rich as it is in talent, in eloquence, and in 
genuine patriotism, and in my estimation it surpasses all nations of the 
earth in these glorious qualities, England itself cannot supply a cha- 
racter fully adequate to fill up the lamented vacancy.” 


But in the next, we must remark that there, perhaps, never 
was a case so thoroughly unaccountable. The death of Lady 
Romilly had been long expected. Her disease, unfortunately, 
was of such a nature as to preclude hope. Of course, there 
was ample time to prepare the mind for the last event, espe- 
cially the mind of a man upwards of sixty, and surrounded 
with every other comfort, and every honour which this world 
could bestow. No man ever lost his wife attended with fewer 
distressing, or more consoling, circumstances. And how few 
instances are there of persons not bereaved of their partners at 
the age of sixty. We grant Sir Samuel Romilly to have been 
ina state of delirium previous to his committing the dreadful 
act. But we wish to inquire how a mind like his became 


unsettled by an event, the inevitable lot of human nature ?’ 


We in vain search for any exertion of Christian resignation, 
and we are sure that religion would have afforded complete 
tranquillity under an affliction so slightly aggravated. ‘That our 
readers may feel the full weight of these observations, we will 
present them with two other cases by way of contrast; neither 
in the least exaggerated. 

Generosus was in the prime of life, and united to one of 
the most lovely of her sex, both in personal accomplishments 
and mental endowments. Their mutual attachment was of no 
common kind, and their affections were cemented by the birth 
of four children, worthy of such parents. One morning the 
servant going up stairs found her a corpse on the floor'!! 
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The survivor was, therefore, completely unprepared, nor was 
his mind relieved by any necessary occupation. But having 
ever lived in the practice of Christian duties, and ever culti- 
vated religious principles, he sunk not under the shock. Time 
and busy employment have gradually restored cheerfulness, 
although they cannot obliterate recollection. 

Mannedeh, on the other hand, had been prepared for his 
deserted state, by a long warning of the impending and 
inevitable fate. But to these sorrows, incidental to humanity, 
embarrassed circumstances added additional pain. He was 
never secure of his own personal freedom, and more than once 
feared lest he should not be allowed to attend the bed of sick- 
ness and of death. A growing family also required, at that 
time, peculiar care and support. Yet he, too, availed himself 
of religious comforts. Placing a Christian’s reliance on Pro- 
vidence, he steadily struggled forward ; he saw the partner of 
his earliest youth close her eyes in peace. And then, by the 
divine blessing, extricating himself from his other troubles, he 
anxiously, but patiently, awaits the hour which shall call him 
away from this cheerless scene, to join her again. 

Now we apprehend that as Sir Samuel Romilly suffered less 
than either of these mourners, had he applied to the same 
remedies, he might have borne his evils quite as well. Neither 
his life nor death was necessary to the designs of Providence; 
and we presume the passages whence that idea may be deduced 
to have escaped, as panegyrical, Mr. Belsham’s notice, and 
are not to be seriously taken. ‘This unfortunate and shocking 
catastrophe we request our readers to view in the light which 
we have here thrown upon it; the only one in which it ought 
to be regarded by real Christians. 








The School-Fellows : a Moral Tale. By the Author of “ The 
Twin Sisters,” “* William Selwyn,” “The Adopted Daughter,” 
‘¢ The Grandfather,” &c. &c. 12mo. Pp. 274. Souter, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London. 1818. 


THERE is not a more serious or pleasing employment than the 
education of youth: the future embryo world. How wisely 
and carefully then should the cultivator perform his task, 
watch the expanding idea, and give it its true and proper 
direction. If governments wish to have high characters for 
their empires, it would be well if they would attend to the seed- 
time of their population, and especially to the husbandmen, 
not more to their operative skill, than to their private character ; 
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examine the man or woman in their retirements, inspect their 
morality, see that they are fitted for their task—a task of. such 
infinite importance. For in vain will the public counsel have 
all and due effect, if report proclaim him guilty of opposite 
practice : if the governess be not discreet in all her avocations, 
in all her intimacies. 

The human mind is never so quick as in its youth ; in its 


low, though progressive condition, it can look up at, wonder if 


it cannot appreciate, and often copy, the usages, customs, 
habits, and propensities of high statured intellect. It is 
keener in its inspection than we are often aware ;. hence we are 
often surprised at the maturity of sentiment in some: it is 
nothing more than a copy of our own, dressed up by his own 
fancy and skill. 

How lamentable is the public progress of life; exemplica- 
tive of the carelessness or ignorance of the natural preceptor 
on the one hand, and the vast and comprehensive energies of 
immoral youth on the other. How ingenuous at contrivance, 
untaught but by his own mind; what a skilful manufacturer of 
falsehood ; how adroitly the web is intersected in all the alleys 
and bye-lanes of his ingenuity. Had the common parent, on 
the first shooting of the idea, given it its proper direction, this 
distressing picture would be scarce ; beautiful morality would 
be general; for morality is more beautiful in youth: we are 
oftener pleased with the blossom than the fruit. How vast 
then the responsibility of education! In our own country our 
government is its nursing mother: the temporal and spiritual 
benches are united. Our high dignitaries, and our spiritual 
fathers, join in the visits of philanthropy and inspection. 

But we turn with satisfaction from the improvement, and 
improving condition of our national morality, and fix our eye 
upon a particular station, where the civil virtues are generally 
expected to be inherent : how often we see the parent blinded 
by undue affection for his child—and the child consequently in 
the high road of folly, with all its inclinations in the hot-bed 
of indulgence. What capricious humours are engendered ; 
and, if not countenanced, permitted; the infant years of the 
future master made to preside over those with gray hairs for 
their numerator. How often do we see the little tyrant over 
the household ; and the parent taking the place of the child in 
obedience and conformity ! 

_ This valuable work, we had almost said invaluable, so great 
is our admiration of all attempts to elevate the human cha- 
‘acter, to instruct it in its first essays ; to make future genera+ 
‘tons the glories of their country ; ought to be put into the 
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hands of all in the mid ranks of life, of adult and infant. The 
duty to, and of, the child, are both admirably described, in 
such a way, a way so seductive, so maternal, with language so 
solicitous for the end, and so affectionate in its expression, 
that the child can hardly fail of being impressed :.and if it 
have been indulged with an extravagant license for the com- 
mission of its own wishes, it must see the error of its course; 
and, as children are generally pliable, be induced to enter and 
run in with pleasure the paths of obedience, filial regard, and 
veneration. | 
We hope not to be misunderstood ; we do not wish to take 
orig into our school: we know affection from offspring, 
as, as it ought, a powerful hold on the feeling ; it is easy to 
carry it to an extreme, and there may be apologies for it. Our 
object is friendly : it must be admitted at an after time, that. 
Prudence seldom leads and exclusively guides the parent: car- 
ried along by Nature, heedless of her, or perhaps not in the 
way, he or she, end not their journey until they have delivered 
their child into the custody of Maturity, with all the seeds of 
error, caprice, and pride in full blossom. Prudence has an 
admirable lesson in the pages of this author; we shall copy 
and deliver it; we know it will have effect with seniority, as 
reason is expected then to have reached its entire zenith. 


“« Te was the wish of Lady Jones to educate her daughter at home, 
bad she not feared that the excessive fondness of Sir David would 
counteract her design. For eleven years Winifred had been the object 
of her mother’s care, and her father’s indulgence.. He was equally 
desirous of promoting her welfare, and thought to make her happy 
by granting all her desires: the surest means of endangering it, as 
nothing is less productive of happiness than unlimited indulgence. 

“ Often subject to gout, which irritated his temper, Winifred was 
his chief amusement. If she was cross and fretful, he was likewise 
out of temper ; and, if the store of cakes and sweet-meats, kept for 
such occasions, did not restore her to good humour, he immediately 
attributed her displeasure to her mother having attempted to give her 
some instruction. 

‘‘ This was in her younger days. Whenever he saw her pouting 
at the book, or twisting the needle and thread round her fingers, 
which her mother had put into her hands,—it was his constant 
remark,—‘ She is yet too young to learn: at a proper age these 
things would come of themselves.’ He knew better than this, but 
he did not like to see Winifred made‘uncomfortable; and she might 
have remained in ignorance all her life, had not her mother been 
careful to prevent the ill effects of such a neglect of education, by 
constantly remarking that there were many children of their acquaint- 
ance who could read and write at Winifred’s’ age—then nearly six 
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ears old. ‘ If she was accustomed to doit,’ rejoined Lady Jones, 
‘such employment would soon afford her more pleasure than playing 
with her father’s watch-chain, or the buttons on bis coat.’ 

« The fact was, Sir David found no amusement in hearing Wini- 
fred’s attempt to spell, or in her making pretence to work. ‘The gout 
was always worse when he was alone; and Lady Jones could not 
Jeave him long enough to pursue the plan which she wished for in- 
structing her child. | 

« Still her patience and perseverance did a great deal with the 
tractable temper of Winifred, aided by the emulation excited in her 
by some children in the neighbourhood, whom her father allowed 
her to visit, as he was generally entertained on her return by the 
accounts which she gave of what she had seen and heard. 

‘* Ata very early age there was something in the breast of Wini- 
fred that was not satisfied without the approval of her mother. In 
vain Sir David laughed, as she related George Somers’s awkwardness, 
or Mary’s fits of passion, if Lady Jones did not smile also, Uncon- 
scious of the reason, she knew that her mamma _ was not always so 
well pleased at these little sallies of her childish wit. 

‘“« Lady Jones had found it useless to express her displeasure before 
Sir David, who always made an excuse for Winifred, and was often 
more inclined to blame her mother in giving the reproof, than his 
daughter for deserving it. Silence, therefore, was the only way in 
which she shewed it; and Winifred learnt from hence, to think more 
of her mother’s silence than all her father’s commendations. 

‘‘ When about eight years old, she began more fully to appreciate 
the superior kindness of her mother,—to value it above that of her 
too-indulgent father,—and the precepts of the former were engraven 
still deeper in her heart. 

“‘ In that part of the morning which Sir David usually spent in 
bed, Lady Jones had, with some difficulty, prevailed on him to dis- 
pense with Winifred’s company, as his man-servant, who was his 
chief attendant, was always in the room (except when the gentler 
offices of a nurse were performed by herself.) These hours were 
entirely devoted to Winifred’s improvement in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, who was soon greatly delighted to find that she could forma 
a letter, and read a fable almost as well as the Somers’s. 

*“* Every afternoon, when her father went to sleep, Lady Jones 
taught her to work ; and, after a few attempts, Winifred had to dis- 
play to him, on his awaking, the side of a pocket-handkerchief, or 
some part of her doll’s apparel, which she had hemmed. So that she 
could learn without his seeing her brow clouded, or that the attention 
which she was obliged to pay to her work did not stop her entertain- 
ing prattle, he had no objectidn to her doing it. 

‘“* He would now have extolled his own plan of letting her alone 
till she was old enough, and she would learn of herself, had not 
Lady Jones's love of veracity, and her wish to instil it into the mind 
of Winifred, induced her to say that it had not been acquired without 
care and attention. : 
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‘* Winifred will not say,’ added she, ‘ that it has not cost her some 
trouble to learn even this; but now she feels a pleasure in usefa| 
employment, I hope she will be induced to learn more.’ , 

‘« « Yes, indeed, papa, I thought it very hard at first,’ said the 

little girl, ‘ and that I never should learn any thing :—you used to 
tell me it would make me cross, but now I like it better than playing 
with you.’ 
. © Sir David laughed, and, placing her on his knee, told her she 
was a good girl to speak the truth, but she might have done it witha 
little more civility. Winifred was surprised to see no smile on her 
mother’s lips ; convinced that she wished her to learn and to find 
pleasure in it, she expected her to approve of what she had said. On 
the contrary, she was silent, and Winifred waited with some anxiety 
till her hour of going to-bed, as then she was generally accompanied 
to her chamber by her excellent mother, who, after dismissing the 
servant, took the opportunity of reminding her of the faults which 
she had committed during the day. 

** As soon as they were alone that evening, Winifred began: 
‘Mamma, | think you were not pleased with me when [I said I liked 
better to learn of you than play with papa: was that wrong ?—it was 
the truth.’ 

“¢ You must learn to discriminate, my child: it is certainly right 
to speak the truth when you are asked a direct question; but you 
should be careful not to offend or hurt the feelings of another by 
speaking it unnecessarily. You were not asked which you preferred ; 
therefore, you should not have risked the displeasure of your father. 
It was very good of him not to be angry : he is often ill, and suffers 
much pain; and if you can amuse him any part of the day, it ought 
to give you as much pleasure as improving yourself.’ 

‘ Oh! Isee it, mamma: I was wrong, for he is very good to me; 
but I thought to please you.’ 

‘* Be assured, my dear, you will never please me by displeasing 
your father.’ 

«« « But, then, mamma,’ said Winifred, turning an enquiring look 
towards her, as she sat by the side of the bed, ‘ you are not always 
pleased when he is. I see you look grave when he laughs; and 
though you do not say any thing, I know you are not pleased.’ 

*¢ ¢ ] am glad my Winifred takes so much notice of my looks: may 
they continue her affectionate monitors!’ said Lady Jones, tenderly 
kissing her. ‘ I will tell you when I am not pleased: it is when you 
make him laugh, because George Somers has thrown his knife and 
fork down a dozen times at dinner, and overturned the table, in 
endeavouring to reach something beyond it ; or when you are telling 
him of Mary’s anger, how she stamps and raves if she is contradicted. 
I think it a pity you should make the faults of your companions a sub- 

ject of mirth: the awkwardness of George proceeds from his misfor- 

tune, and is rather to be regretted than ridiculed. You know his 
right arm is weakened by an accident in his infancy ; and, as to their 
faults, I should be better pleased if you concealed them.’ 
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« ¢Tfitis wrong, mamma, it amuses papa,—and you say, I should 
endeavour to do that ?” 

‘«¢ ©Innocently, my dear. It is not your father’s disposition to 
receive amusement from the.exposure of others, but his fondness for 
you sometimes makes him unmindful of your faults. It is more my 
province to guard you from committing wrong—his to prevent. your 
receiving any. If George had been here this morning, when you 
were learning to make the letter K, and gone home, and told how 
awkward you were, how should you have liked it? Were he to hear 
how often you amuse your father at his expense, he must pronounce 
you very ill-natured ; therefore, even to amuse him, you must not 
relate what would pain the feelings of another, any more than you 
should say to him what would hurt his. 

«©¢T understand you, mamma; and will never do it again: pray 
tell my dear papa that Iam sorry I said what I did to him this after- 
noon.’ 

«No, my dear, not unlesss he mentions it to me; it might 
remind him of a fault, which, perhaps, his affection for you has pre- 
vented his seeing,—be more careful for the future, aud remember, 
that ‘ truth is not to be spoken at all times.”’ 

‘ Winifred continued to find new pleasure in improvement; but 
mindfal of her mother’s precepts, she was also happy to amuse her 
father. No longer pleased with being idle, she endeavoured to 
improve the time which she spent with him, by asking him to hear 
her read. 

_ €Can you read the newspaper to me?" said he. ‘ No, papa, 
but one of my pretty stories,—do let me read it to you ! 

“ He consented, and was delighted at the pleasure which she found 
in understanding the tales, and which he called the quickness of her 
apprehension. After this, he often desired her to amuse him with a 
story,—but it was the remarks which she made, and not the tale 
itself, which afforded him entertainment. If she read without 
making any observation, the book was dull, and soon ordered to be 
laid aside. Winifred saw this, and certain of approbation from her 
father, every thought which arose in her mind flowed from her lips. 
She would often have exceeded the bounds of propriety, and have 
thought many a foolish speech a wise one, had not her mother’s 
admonitory looks warned her when she was wrong. 

‘“* One day, after returning from a visit to her young friends the 
Somers’s, she expressed a wish to learn the Multiplication Table. 

*« ¢ That would be an endless job,’ said Sir David, ‘ two or three 
years hence will be time enough: you will forget it again before it 
can be useful to you.’ : 

_ “ © No, papa ; Mary Somers is not so old as I am, and she can say 
itvery well. I learnt the first line while I was there ;—only hear me, 


Twice two are four, twice three are six, &c. &c. 


“ ¢The girl’s a prodigy !’ exclaimed the delighted father, ‘ she 
will be a female mathematician !’ 
‘© « What is quickly learnt is easily forgotten,’ said Lady Jones,, 
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less enraptured; ‘ but if Winifred will take pains, she may learn the 
hardest part of the Table, as well as the least difficult.’ 

« « That I will, mamma; I shall be so glad when I have learnt it 
all,—then I may go into Multiplication.’ 

** * Not so fast, my dear,’ said her ladyship, smiling, ‘ you wil] 
have to go through Subtraction first; but, with attention, every thing 
will be easy to my Winifred.’ 

‘* This was true, for her capacity was good, and she possessed a 
retentive memory: such an expression from her mother encouraged 
her to improve far more than the.lavish encomiums of her father. 

‘** He did not wish her to be kept in ignorance, but disliked that 
any part of her time should be occupied in what would draw her 
attention from him. He had himself received an excellent education, 
and, till illness increased his natural indolence, found pleasure in 
literary pursuits; but, latterly, Winifred had so many charms for 
him,—her efforts to amuse him excited so much‘of his attention, | 
that her conversation, the newspapers, backgammon, with now and 
then a visit from his friends, constituted his chief employments, 
Among these, however, his daughter held the principal place : except 
when te politics of the day were very interesting, the newspaper 


was laid aside as soon as she entered the room ;—the backgammon 
table was never resorted to till she had retired ;—nor did a visit from 
his friends afford him much pleasure, if they did not admire Winifred 
as much as hedid. 

‘* With so fond a father, whose valetudinarian habits required 
domestic pleasures, it cannot be denied, that our little heroine was in 


great danger of being spoiled.—The only child preserved out of so 
many, she was the dearest object of attention to both her parents, 
although they evinced their affection in different ways. Sir David 
would have wished her never to be contradicted, or compelled to do 
what she did not like ; while her mother, more attentive to her real 
happiness, endeavoured to convince her that it was wrong to seek only 
her own gratification. 

«© © Remember, my child,’ said she, ‘that those only are truly 
happy who can also rejoice in the happiness of others. It cannot be 
in your power to make all your acquaintance happy, but to rejoice 
when they are so, adds to their happiness and to your own." "’ 


To scholars of both sexes we recommend this most beau- 
tiful Tale: they will see in it what to avoid, and what to 
adopt : they will be taught and admonished not to have their 
likes and dislikes with their school-fellows: they will see the 
happiness of general good-will among all; will not pry into 
each other’s secrets ; nor make the dull an object of. ridicule. 
In short, they will be told how to make themselves and their 
school happy, by interchanges of assistance, by mutual for- 
bearance, by unity of kindness, by multiplied brotherhood. 

To the teacher we recommend to assume the parent; to be 
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no blind party, or silently acquiescent, in the intrigues of a 
school; but to remember their responsibility is awful, and their 
oflice a proud one ; for if talent reach its high eminence, when 
society perceives and elevates evident ability ; the pupil, though 
transformed into the man, will not fail to point to, and always 
cherish within his own circle, the wise master-builder of the 
heautiful edifice, from its foundation to its top-stone ; from 
his rudiments to the fascinating powers of his mind; from 
his cradle to his throne, fixed on the pillar of high and just 
admiration. 








A brief Sketch of various attempts which have been made to 
diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, through the medium 
of the Irish Language. 8vo. Pp. 143. Printed by Grais- 
berry and Campbell, Back Lane, Dublin. 1818. 


We are known to maintain that christianity has universal 
affections ; all, whether Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 
partake of her regard; her warmest only is yielded, and 
properly, to those who are of “ the household of faith.” To 
the Irish, as part of the body politic, and national brethren, 
we must ever feel the fraternal inclination. We and our 
fathers have long been blest, invigorated, by the Sun of 
righteousness ; our minds have been fructified, they have been 
elevated, and we have been enabled to transmute our treasure, 
and to look to an eternal inheritance, ‘Thus happy, we 
turned our eye to all our brethren under the same domi- 
nion; it fixes itself, and loses much of its joy, in the unhappv 
condition of the native Irish especially, What ignorance 
abounds ! What superstition! How low the human character 
descends! Isthere no physician there; is there no balm? 
There are both ; but the tolerated physician is nominal ; prac- 
tises only for his own advantage, and keeps the balm locked 
up, inaccessible, to the uninformed mind. We cannot but 
exclaim, behold the miseries, a few of them, of well-enter- 
tained, but abused, toleration. Men clothed in the sacred 
habit, depress the human mind, perpetuate the darkness of 
ignorance, enslave it, rule it, and govern it, with tyranny, 
They profess themselves disciples of Him who desired his 
Gospel to be preached to every creature: they do preach, but 
they preach at Rome, they dispense the Word of Life, but 
give it only to the Latins. There are thousands, tens of 
thousands, under the dominion of this priestcraft, perishing 
‘or lack of knowledge. ‘These, and more, are yet standing 
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idle in the market-place ; no man hires them. They approach 
the vineyard, but can gain no admittance. O the vast responsi- 
bility of these men; their probable miserable punishment ! 
They bewilder the mind with ceremonies, or mummeries 
which the head of the Church never ordained, and never break 
the bread of life to the perishing. 

Let any Christian, feeling in reality the heaven-born prin- 
ciple within him, visit the provinces where the native Irish is 
generally spoken; the sluices of his feelings will break loose, 
and overwhelm him with grief. Ask, then, of Christ, and 
they refer to the priest; of the hope that is within them ; 
they have no abiding hope, their only hope is, that the priest 
will be merciful ; and often, very often, for what they can give, 
hope to obtain entire absolution—eternal salvation. On man’s 
fiat they dépend; at it they tremble! Shall this darkness 
continue ; this ignorance remain? Shall souls indeed perish ? 
Shall the iron yoke of Rome continue to depress—its chains 
enslave! Forbid it, Christian! Let the philanthropic spirit 
be raised; in Ireland, let it be roused. Let not the English 
Christian interfere: if he will disseminate the printed Truth, 
let him find channels within and about his own circle. The 
Irish Protestant, with the picture before his eyes ; the mental 
poverty, the semi-barbarism, will be invigorated to the full, 
without persuasion, without entreaty, to form one large uni- 
versity of instruction. The Sketch before us exhibits, at 
length, the attempts that have been made to introduce the 
Scriptures in the Irish language. Attempts are now making ; 
we wish them success. It will follow, if party does not 
supersede the Christian, spirit. Let endeavours persevere, 
depending chiefly on divine aid, and an abundant harvest wiil 
be reaped. The Christian disposition is ascertained, hence 
the enlarged arguments to obtain the end. 

After stating the attempts, made by men, venerable in 
character, pious and able supporters of Christian diffusion ; 
by men who held high rank in the Church of Christ, the 
“Sketch” proceeds to consider the principal objections that 
are made to similar in the present day. 

*€ Such are the principal facts* connected with the various attempts 
that have been made for the religious instructiou of the native Irish by 
means of the ancient language. Having taken, therefore, this 
hasty review of them, and having seen, for our encodragement, that 
a success bearing in some degree a proportion to their magnitude 











«« * Tt is needless to say any thing respecting the London Hiber- 
nian and Baptist Societies, as their Reports are before the public. 
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almost always attended those attempts, we come to consider the 
principal objections that are generally made to prosecuting a similar 
line of conduct at the present day. 

‘‘ Previous, however, to entering into a more minute examination 
of those objections, it may be worth observing, that were the broad 
abstract question proposed—through the medium of what language 
can moral, religious, or indeed any other instruction whatsoever, be 
most speedily and most efficiently conveyed to a people; the answer 
undoubtedly would be, through the medium of that language which 
they understand best, and to which they are most warmly attached, the 
language of their thoughts and of their feelings : and he who would 
argue against the application of this general principle to any particular 
instance, may fairly be called upon toshew, that there is something 
peculiar in that particular instance, and what that something peca- 
liar is, which would prevent the extension of the principle to it. 
Having premised so much, let us now take a nearer view of the 
objections generally alleged. 

«* And those may be classed under two heads. 

“I. The inutility of the project ; which objection necessarily im- 
plies a waste of expenditure. 

“II. The evil, and even dangerous consequences that would result 
from its success. 

‘* Under the first of these heads, the inutility of the project, an 
assertion is made in general terms, at the outset, which, as it would 
paralyze all active exertion, it ig necessary to meetin limine. The 
number, it is said, of persons whose sole language is Irish, is so small, 
that the benefit that might be expected to follow from adopting such a 
vehicle of instruction, would be totally inadequate to the expense. 
To this it may be answered, first, that those who speak solely Irish 
are much more numerous than is probably supposed. Persons residing 
in the metropolis, and iarge cities, and in those parts where English 
is the prevailing language, are not in general aware how Jarge a 
population occupies the less frequented parts of the southern, western, 
and north-western counties, including peninsulas and islands, together 
with the wild sequestered glens and mountainous districts of even 
some of the inland counties, who still cherish, with an almost exclu- 
sive attachment, the Janguage of their fathers. The little intercourse 
which the inhabitants of these districts, owing to their insulated situ- 
ation, had with those of the other parts of Ireland, at the same time 
that it retarded the progress of the English language among them, 
rendered the fact of the prevalency of the Irish less generally known.* 

“« Secondly, let it be observed, that even of those who to that of 
Irish have added some knowledge of English, immense numbers 
there are, who are, notwithstanding, incapable of using this latter as a 





“ * See Dewar's Observations, p. 96, 97, who informs us, that he 
heard very little English in places where he was assured not a word of 
[rish was spoken. 
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medium through which they might receive moral and religious in- 
struction. Irish is to them the language of social intercourse, of 
family communion; every feeling connected with moral duty is 
closely interwoven with that language. If consciousness of guilt sting 
the bosom of one of these, the reflections it excites, the anguish of 
remorse, the terrible paintings of a smitten conscience, the bright- 
ening hopes ef mercy, all pass in rapid suecession before his mind, 
clothed in the habiliments which his native tongue has given to them. 
If the operations of creative power awaken his attention to the 
majesty of the Creator, the idea of Deity rushes on his mind in closest 
union with that name, to which early association has in a manner indis- 
solubly bound it, and with which are connected in his mind so many 
ideas of solemnity and awe. Man, to whom he owes kindness, God, 
to whom he-owes devotion, are presented before him in the mirror 
of his native tongue. Thus all those principles on which morality is 
founded, are embodied in his own language, in that language in 
which he conceives, in which he reasons, in which he feels. Can 
the same be said of English? It is to him but the language of barter, 
ot worldly occupations ; taken up solely at the market, laid aside 
when he returns home, a very contined vocabulary, and that too 
consisting of a selection of words of a very different class from: what 
would be necessary to convey sentiments of morality and religion, will 
prove sufficient for carrying on that ordinary intercourse for which 
alone he considers an acquaintance with English desirable. How 
lite such a knowledge of a language (if that can be called know- 
ledge which does not embrace any operation of the intellect, and 
relates only to the poor perishing concerns of the bo’y) will avail in 
communicating to him the truths of Christianity, is surely too evi- 
dent to every reflecting mind, to require the aid of further argument. 
But even as to those who, though their vernacular tongue is Irish, 
have a tolerably competent knowledge of English, let it be recollected 
that this latter is to them at best but a language of secondary signs, 
whose connection with the conceptions in their minds is established 
only through the intervention of their own tongue, requiring, of course, 
the slow process of mental translation, befoie any truth so conveyed can 
convince the understanding, lay hold upon the imagination, or interest 
the feelings. How much light must such truths necessarily lose in 
the transmission! How much tisk must they run of confusion ‘in 
the image ! 

‘On the whole, to employ Irish as a means of disseminating reli- 
gious knowledge, will scarcely appear useless, when it is considered 
that a moderate calculation estimates the numbers of those, who are 
either totally incapable, or at best capable but impertectly of receiving 
religious instruction through ary other language, at one million and a 
half.* And when the discovery of a population of not quite three 





«© * See Dewar's Observations, p.g5, and indeed the whole of 
chap. iv. on the Irish language. In one place (p. 88), he states the 
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bundred thousand souls similarly ‘circumstanced in the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLANDs of scoTLANP has been considered as affording a sufhi- 
cient answer to similar objections brought forward against instructing 
them, through the intervention of Gaelic,* shall about five times 
that number of our countrymen appeal unsuccessfully to the humanity 
and Christian charity of Irishmen ? 

** But admitting the numbers who speak Irish to be so great, it is 
again objected that few can read it ? 

** This objection, if it proves any thing, would equally prove the 
inexpediency of disseminating the Scriptures, and giving instruction 
in any language which the mass of the people cannot read ; and this, 
till very lately, was the situation of a great majority, and is indeed 
in some degree still, of a considerable proportion of those who speak 
Englisb, and yet it has not operated to prevent the wide diffusion of 
the Scriptures in that Janguage. Nay, this should rather act asa 
stimulus on all, who appreciate the advantages to be derived from a 
personal examination and study ef the Word of God, to attempt to 
remove the objection by teaching those to read Irish, who ordinarily 
converse in that tongue, and thus to give every possible efficiency to 
the noble liberality of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
has so munificently determined to stereotype the Irish Bible.t Bat, 
indeed, though hitherto the number of those who could read Irish 
may have been comparatively few, that number is every day increas- 
ing, and it is the duty of those who have influence in the country, to 
give this disposition to learn a proper direction. ¢ 

‘Again, it is objected, that there are but few books in Irish. As 
the former objections seem more directly opposed to the dissemina- 





number so high as two millions. See also Wakefield’s account of 
Ireland, &c. vol. ii. 4to. Lond, 1812; and Shaw Mason's Statis- 
tical Account, &c. of Ireland, passim, vol. i. 1814, vol. ii. 1816, 8vo. 
Doblin. 

“«* See First Annual Report of the Society for the support of 
Gaelic Schools, &c. p. 10. 2d Edit. Edinburgh, 1812. 

“‘+ This edition is to be inthe Irish letter. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society have already published it in the Roman lettex. 
See thirteenth Annual Report of the Society, p. xxiv. among the 
various editions of the Scriptures, &c. 

“* t In the Statistical Account of the parish of Clonmany, in the 
county of Donegal, published in Shaw Mason's Statistical Account, &c. 
of Ireland, it is remarked, ‘ some of the old men in this parish have a 
genius for reading the Irish language, in Irish characters ; and there 
is one old man, upwards of 80 years of age, who can write it tole- 
rably well. See vol. I. p. 184, 185.—Dr. Stokes calculates from 
the number, about two thousaud, of Irish Catechisms of the Church 
of Rome sold annually, that there are at least twenty thousand who 


have made some attempt at reading that Janguage. See Dewar's 
Observations, p. 88. 
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tion of the Scriptures in Irish, this would appear more particularly 
urged against the utility of teaching to read that language. Without 
questioning how far this objection may be founded in fact,* it may in 
general be stated, that it can have but little weight, when considering 
the subject in a moral and religious point of view. The great object, 

it should be recollected, of teaching the reading of Irish, &c. is not 
to make those who are to be the subjects of that instruction a learned, 
or what may be called a reading people, or to convey to them, 
through the medium of that language, any general knowledge; but 
almost exclusively to bring them acquainted with the great principles 
of morality, founded on the important truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and for this purpose the Bible itself, with some few 
elementary books» will amply suffice. Were there no other 
books, therefore, extant in that language but the Bible, that 
alone should hold out a sufficient inducement to the most unre- 
mitting exertion. When to this are added the Book of Common 
Prayer and Church Catechism in Irish, surely a want of books cannot 
seriously be made an objection. This has not weighed with the 
members of the Church of Rome, who have published therein many 
tracts in Irish, and among others, one by the Titular Archbishop of 
Armagh (Dr. O'Reilly), entitled, the ‘ Tasag Kreesty,’ or Christian 
Doctrine.t Nay, this very scantiness of Irish books is not altogether 





‘© ® Were the number of printed books still fewer, there are yet 
many valuable manuscripts in that tongue, with a view to the more 
accurate investigation of which, some might be willing that the Jan- 
guage should not be totally Jost until they had been translated into 
English. Among the Irish MSS. preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin, there is a dictionary of the language by one Norton, which 
contains mapy more words than in Johnson. Ajl the words in Nor- 
ton, and many thousands beside, will be found in the Irish dictionary 
lately published in Dublin by Mr. Edward O'Reilly. Itis, perhaps, 
the most copious vocabulary extant, of any langaaye except the Greek. 
The late celebrated Mr. Flood was so convinced of the advantages that 
might be derived to literature from an acquaintance with the remains 
of antiquity in the Irish language, that he bequeathed a considerable 
property, in lands, to Trinity ‘College, for the purpose of founding an 
Irish professorship, and purchasing Irish manuscripts, &c. See *‘ Obser- 
vations on the bequest of Henry Flood, Esq, to Trinity College, 
with a defence of the Ancient History of Ireland, by Sir Lawrence 
Parsons,’ now Earl of Ross. 8vo. Dublin, 1705. In this work the 
considerable knowledge which the ancients had of Ireland, and con- 
firmation which the Mosaic history receives from the Irish Records is 
maintained by the noble author with much learning and ingenuity. 
The validity of fhe bequest having been questioned, the College insti- 
tuted a suit for the purpose of establishing their claim, with a view 
tocarry Mr. Flood’s intentions into effect. 

+ See ‘* Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, appointed to inquire into the Nature and Authenticity of 
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without its advantages, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity of 
communicating the benefits of religious instruction, free from the 
risk of corrupting the mind by the productions of a licentious and 
immoral press: the danger of which has been urged as one of the 
strongest arguments against the rendering general a capability of 
reading. Here it is possible to supply the most wholesome aliment 
tothe mind, without exciting at the same time a dread, lest a vitiated 
taste might seek to gratify its diseased and pampered appetite in 
feeding upon poison. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to take 
possession of this field, before an enemy plants his standard upon it. 

** Again, the difficulty of learning is made the ground of an argu- 
ment against teaching to read Irish. This is obviously the objection 
of one originally unacquainted with the language, and who, if 
he has any knowledge of it, has merely taken it up as a dead Jan- 
guage, and in this way the same might be said of any language 
whatever. It-should, therefore, be kept in view, THAT THERE CAN 
BE NO INTENTION OF TEACHING TO READ IRISH WHERE IT IS NOT 
ALREADY SPOKEN, and, in this case, @ priort reasoning, as well as 
every analogy from what has been happily found to take place in the 
various attempts that have-been made by different institutions to teach 
the reading of English, shew that the task will not be so difficult, or 
the time ordinarily necessary for acquiring it so very great. 

‘‘The Reports of the Welsh circulating schools, and those of the 
Society for promoting Gaelic schools through the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, bear testimony to the ease with which a people 
may be taught to read in their own language ;* and Jet it be observed, 
that the close affinity of the Welsh and Gaelic tongues to the Irish, 
as also the similarity of their circumstances with respect to the 
English, should give additional weight to every argument derived from 
analogy coming from those quarters. And we find there, that in- 
stances of learning to read in the short space of three months are not 
unfrequent. But we are not left here to mere a priori, or analogical 
reasoning. Examples are not wanting in our own country, of the 
readiness with which the reading of the native language may be ac- 
quired. Three months, six weeks, and, in some instances, even soshort 
a space as twelve days, have been found sufficient for this purpose. 
Indeed, the much greater expedition with which a man who speaks 
Irish will learn to read it than English, is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for preferring the former in affording primary instruction to 








the Poems of Ossian, Appendix, p. 303, Note p.— To Butler's 
Catechism, twelfth Edition, Dablin, 1814, are annexed Acts of 
Contrition, Faith, Hope, and Charity, with a Prayer to be said before 
Mass, all in Irish and English, upon opposite pages. 

«© See Reports of the Society for the support oft Gaelic Schools, 
First Report, p. 53-57, 63; Second Report, p. 3—7, 25; also 
Welsh Piety, or a collection of the several accounts of the Circu- 
lating Welsh Charity Schools, from their rise in 1737, to Michael- 
mas 1753, in three vols. 8 
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the latter, but as it regards the saving of expence by the saving of 
time, and as it enables him (which is the great object) the sooner to 
become acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. What an encourage- 
ment will such speedy success prove to increased exertion on the part 
of those who have already made some progress! What an excite- 
ment to commence the study will it be to those, who have witnessed 
the rapid success which has attended the labour of others !—On the 
other hand, let it be recollected how long atime (generally from 
three to four years) he must spend in learning English, without 
properly, if at all, understanding the meaning of the words he learns, 
or acquiring any new or definite ideas therein.* AJ] this time he is 
condemned to the drudgery of learning mere words, which to him 
have no meaning, and consequently cannot, by any strong associa- 
tion, lay hold upon his memory. Nor is he supported by the con- 
sciousness that he is acquiring knowledge; his mind is making no 
advances. He feels no enlargement of his views. Whcet wonder, 
then, if hopeless of attainment, the irksomeness of the task should 
lead him in despair to its final abandonment. Not so when taught in 
Irish, as on Jearning the characters, he immediately recognizes many 
of the words as familiarto him, while the context leads him to the 
knowledge of such as are lessso. If itis one of the leading prin- 
ciples on which elementary works for facilitating the progress of 
the beginner, in acquiring the art of reading, are constructed, that 
too many new words should not be crowded together upon his mind ; 
it surely ts not the part of wisdom to introduce him at once to a lan- 
guage, almost all the terms of which are new to him (even though 
he may have an imperfect knowledge of it) as the majority of them 
have never occurred in those situations, in which hitherto be has been 
obliged to have recourse to that language. Or shall an attempt be 
made so toconstruct English elementary books for this class of the 
population, as to lead its members through the gross and sordid ideas 
of barter, and the terms connected therewith, into all those finer 
sentiments of moral duty and religious hope, the oral signs of which 
at present exist for them only in their own language.” 


We hope this “ Sketch” will obtain general reading, general 
co-operation, to brins.down Spiritual Baal, to illuminate the 
mind, to enrich society, to aggrandize the nation, to add to 
the Church militant, more extensively to delineate practical 
Christianity. In short, to make Ireland co-equal with England 
in intellect, in morality, in religion ; for the belief, or the 
impression of a presiding Deity, is the source of all public 
and private virtue, 





“** This was formerly the case in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where it was not an uncommon thing to meet with one who could 
read English with tolerable fluency, who yet at the same time under- 
stood not a single word of what he was reading. See Reports of the 
Gaclic School Society, Ist Rep. p. 5.37. 41; 2d Rep. p.13. See 
also Welsh Piety. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G. I. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


My Lorp, 
Taek Scriptures may be considered as a true history of mankind, 
and through the whole of this narration from the earliest times which 
it presents to its final close, the Church and the world, though con- 
sisting of the same human beings, seem to exhibit two societies as 
distinct from each other, as if the parties composing them were of 
different natures. The call of Abraham appears to present us with 
the first striking annunciation of the visible Church : he was to be 
the father and founder of a peculiar people, who were to preserve the 
worship of the true God. They were to possess the land of promise, 
the divine oracles were committed to them, and with them the in- 
carnation of Christ took place. Thus, my Lord, the true visible 
Church continued a distinct body from age to age, till her great 
head appeared in human form, making the point of connection 
between the Old and New Covenant. And from that point, with 
new rites and ordinances, he transmitted authority to his disciples to 
inaintain to all succeeding times a communion under him as its 
author and governor. But though the Priesthood of the new Cove- 
nant be derived from Jesus Chiist through his Apostles, yet it is not 
hereditary nor assigned to one family or tribe as it was among the 
Jews. But still it would not be proper that every one at his own 
pleasure should assume the office and authority of a public teacher in 
the Church. For such contempt of all rule would open a door to 
confusion, and give admission into Christian. assemblies to men, as 
teachers, whose opinions aud practice would be no way consonant to 
Scripture. Our Lord bimsélf guarded against such disorder: for by 
his valedictory prayer it appears he made a selection of his disciples 
with regard to character: He says that they were taken out of the 
world and given to him. Nor can any thing be easier and plainer than 
the inference, drawn from those expressions, that he designed the mi- 
nistry of his word to be committed to a peculiar order of men. And 
this word it is said, they kept; so that the doctrine of the Church 
cannot change, but must always be conformable to what it was, when 
first delivered to the Saints. To talk therefore, of improvements in 
religious knowledge from critical research and discoveries seems by 
no means warrantable. For what else can be meant by keeping the 
word than adhering to it in its original and simple form? And this 
too can only be effected by established creeds and formularies of doc- 
tine. The promulgation of these it was evident was committed to 
a peculiar order of men, For our Lord says that he prayed not for 
nis immediate disciples alone, but for those who should believe on him 
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through their word. In these expressions we may trace not only an 
outline, but the perfect image of a sacerdotal body, who were to hold 
fast the profession of the faith without wavering, to transmit it in its 
original substance to following ages, and to bequeath to their succes. 
sors the pure oracles of the living God. Hence we conclude that 
all religious bodies, which form a real part of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, will endeavour closely to adhere to the Apostolic forms and 
doctrines. For those who are truly members of that holy body, in 
affection and spirit, will never gratify their spleen at the expence of 
unity, nor from private and personal motives cause unnecessary sepa- 
rations. Thesin of schism is not a light or venial sin, it strikes 
more deeply at the root of vital religion than many are aware; 
those who set up Paul against Apollos, or Apollos against Paul, may 
ultimately set up both Paul and a against Christ. We may 
frequently observe that men who wander from one opinion to another, 
often end their course in having no religion at all. Good men, who 
are such in principle as well as profession, should always consider the 
remote consequences of every measure, and give no countenance to 
any act that may cause a breach in the unity of the Church, and 
at length destroy her authority. Separate and multiplied times of 
prayer and preaching seemed at first to shew an earnest zeal, and de- 
sire of more frequent opportunity to serve God than the established 
times and seasons of public worship afforded ; but this zeal, well- 
intended perhaps at first, has led to the rise and growth of numerous 
bodies of sects, which in time may endanger the peace of the Church 
and state. In watching and tracing the signs of the times, my Lord, 
it is to be feared that one may too justly predict the revival and pro- 
gress of those opinions and manners that succeeded the successful 
efforts and triumphs of the puritans. As a contrast to these, and as 
a model for practice, let us take the sweet and affecting truths of the 
gospel as they are explained in the pages of Chrysostom ; speaking of 
the disciples as taken out of the world and appropriated to the service 
of the Lord, he says, ‘‘ When we are persecuted by the wicked 
on account of our virtues, and our laudable endeavours are derided, 
we should neither be troubled norfaint. For such is the corrupt na- 
ture of ungenerate man, that by every kind of merit we engender 
envy it the breasts of the wicked. For out of enmity to those who 
had a godly and innocent life, and thinking to find an excuse for 
themselves in overthrowing the reputation of others, they hate s 
good, as following a line of conduct opposite to their own, and d 
aul they can to cast an imputation upon their characters. But let us 
not be grieved at such treatment, as it is a sure proof of our merit ; for 
it bears an exact conformity to what the Lord of al] truth says; he 
tells his disciples that if they were of the world, the world would 
love them as its own : Aud on another occasion, woe to you, when all 
men speak well of you. And for the same reason he describes this 
to be the treatment which, as his disciples, they must receive ; J have 
viven them thy word, and the world has hated them. And he men- 
U as areason why they became the peculiar care of the Fe- 
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ther of Heaven. For thy sake, he says, and for thy word they were 
hated. And under these trials they found an ample recompence for 
their sufferings in the unceasing protection of Providence.* 

« Our Lord proceeds, Jask not that thou shouldst take them out of 
theworld, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil. And the words 
prove his great concern for them in making them so much the ob- 
jects of his earnest intercession. Nor does this intercession of his 
own in their behalf imply any contradiction to his former declaration, 
hat the Father would do whatever they should ask ; it only manifests 
his exceeding love. When he describes them as beings given to him 
out of the world, he speaks of them as naturally forming a part of 
this world : but when he connects them with himself as not being 
of this world, he uses the term world to signify the wickedness and 
corruption that prevail. By ascribing to them that distinction he 
speaks their highest praises ; first, that they are not of the world, and 
in the next place, that he has given them his word, which they have 
kept, and for that reason are hated. When he says that as he is not 
of the world, so neither are they, the term of comparison which he 
uses is not to be taken as an indiscriminate mark of equality between 
himself and them. For in comparisons of this kind a careful distinc- 
tion must be observed; thus for instance, when our Lord speaks of 
himself and the Father, the similitude arising out of the divine nature 
of each conveys an idea of perfect equality: but when he makesa 
comparison between himself and his followers, he only assigns to them 
the similitude as far as their heavenly dispositions allow ; yet still the 
diversity of nature must ever leave them at an infinite distance from 
him. Therefore, when our Lord says, ‘ His disciples are not of 
the world,’ he has another meaning, and not one implying equality 
with himself. - He intimates that their thoughts savour not of earthly 
things, but that they are become citizens of Heaven ; and he shews 
his transcendant love in commending them tothe Father. In saying, 
keep them, he does not ask for their deliverance from danger, but. for 
their steady adberence to the faith. Therefore, he annexes the fol- 
lowing clause to his petition, sanctify them by thy truth, that is, make 
them holy by the gift of thy spirit, and right doctrines. As when he 
says, you are pure by the word that I have spoken to you, he now 
follows up the same idea, by requesting they may be instructed in the 
rath, which is the work of the holy spirit. He now urges the mat- 
ter with the Father to shew the equality of honour; and right ap- 
prehension and doctrine respecting the nature of the Godhead are 
the best means to sanctify the soul. To prove that this efficacy results 
from sound doctrine, Jesus Christ says, thy wordis truth, declaring 
there is no fallacy in it, but that every thing spoken will come to pass. 

‘* Our Lord, in his prayer for the sanctification of his disciples, 





* The passages where Christ or his Apostles are speaking of parti- 
cular bodies or nations have sometimes been mistaken, as if they were 
applied to individuals ; a mistake from which has arisen the doctrine 
of election and particular redemption. Whereas Christ is called the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world. 
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hews his design to separate them from the rest of the world, and to 

devote them to the preaching of his word. And this is evident from 
what follows ; for he says, as thou hast sent me into the world, I also 
have sent them, St. Paul speaks of God committing to his ministers 
the word of reconciliation; it was to accomplish this reconciliation 
that Christ died, and that his servants traversed the whole inhabited 
world. In considering the passage immediately above respecting the 
commission of the Apostles, we must observe that it is the custom of 
our Lord frequently to speak of the future as if it were alrzady past; 
and when he declares that he sanctifies himself on their account in 
order that they may be sanctified by the truth, he means that he offers 
himself asa sacrifice ; and indeed ail sacrifices are called holy; a 
quality appropriated to every thing dedicated to God. The title of 
holy fully belonged to the Apustles, as they were devoted entirely to 
the service of God. When our Lord said he sanctified himself for 
them ; to prevent any one from supposing that he did so for the 
Apostles alone, he added that he did not make the request for them 
only, but for all who should believe on him through their word, that 
is, through their preaching _By this he shews that the benefits of his 
gospel would not be confined to them, but that they would be instru- 
mental in the salvation of others. And after speaking of their being 
sanctified and saved by faith and sacrifice, he recommends to them 
harmony, closing at the very point where he began. And though 
their harmony bears a resemblance to that betwixt the Father and the 
Son, yet it is not a comparison of equality, but only a similitude and 
illustration as far as mortal creatures can imitate the nature of their 
great Creator. Inthe same manner the merciful nature of God is 
recommended as a model to be followed, yet no way implying a 
model of equality. For it is possible to imitate what it is impossible 
to equal. Therefore it is not surprising that the closest unity and 
affection should be recommended as marks to distinguish the disciples 
of the God of peace.” Chrysostom, vol. 2, p. 520—522. Paris Edit. 
1633. 

Thus, my Lord, from the unity among his disciples, which Jesus 
Christ recommends as their true characteristic, it is naturally inferred, 
that the sin of schism is condemned by the spirit of the Gospel. Nor, 
if it had been a harmless and venial offence, would our Lord have so 
earnestly recommended an opposite conduct. And experience has 
shewn us that the consequences of erroneous opinions, either in civil 
or religious matters, are not confined to the immediate subjects from 
which they arise, but branch out widely, my Lord, into every depart- 
ment of life. Civil authority has often been overthrown by the 
growth of errors in religion, and religion always feels the shock wheo 
civil authority is shaken. For the welfare of the altar and the throne 
has always been inseparably connected. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship's most obedient, and humble servant, 


A. C. CAMPBELL 


Vou. 20, 18i8 
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ON REGENERATION, 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
SIR, 


Among the controversies of the present times, none seems to be 
more open to general observation and to common interest, than the 
disputes and differences which subsist concerning Baprism and Re- 
GENERATION. Perhaps the following remarks may remove much of 
the difficulty herein experienced, and be advantageous both to the 
Laity and the Clergy. 

The state of man, as he now comes into the world on account of 
Adam's transgression, which in Him wasa real offence, a true sin, 
because it was: willingly committed, in defiance of known law and 
prohibition, is, that of a judicial sentence; comprehending all his 
posterity under the implication of a trespass committed in the person 
of their head, the representative of our whole race, The conse- 
quence of this offence, to all mankind, was temporal death, and in- 
termediate suffering ; not, indeed, as in themselves, properly and in- 
tentionally, to all, punishment ; but as the appointed condition of their 
being. By this also man is prove to evil, and under a propensity to 
sin; has lost all the benefits of God's first covenant ; is excluded from 
all r-ght to immortality promised under that; yet is capable of reco- 
vering, *by God's grace and mercy, what was lost by this fatal first 
transgression. 

This is what we call, ‘‘ Original sin.” In this state being born ; 
included within this sentence ; and to this extent under the displea- 
sure of the Almighty, called in our Catechism, ‘‘ the wrath of God ;” 
an admission is obtained for us by Baptism into a new covenant, 
wherein God is willing to receive us; so that the effect of Adam's 
offence may be cancelled, and forfeited immortality be regained, on 
further terms and conditions appointed by him. This removal intoa 
state of grace and estimation becomes thus to us, 1n a proper sense, a 
hew creation; a regeneration of our nature, upon a fresh principle of 
spiritual life and existence ; by which we are born as it were de novo, 
and are brought into God's favour, as Christians. 

In conformity with this representation, the services of Baptism in our 
liturgy speak of children, brought to be baptized, as ‘* being born in 
owginal sin, and in the wrath of God; but now, by the washing of 
Reosuaearion, as received into the number of the children of God, 
and heirs of everlasting life.’ And the terms ‘‘ regenerate,” and 
“‘ baptized,” are so uniformly spoken of as of the same effect, in all 
the baptismal services referred to, that how any persons can overlook 
them or avoid their inferences is wonderful and surprising. 

On this clear statement do we rest our definition or description of 
“‘ Regeneration,” as expressly intimated in the offices of our Liturgy, 
and in the application of the term there. If for any other use of 
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the same term a plea be offered, and any further application of it be 
adopted or found convenient, no objection need be made to that ; pro- 
vided it be duly guarded and kept separate from that which has been 
here described. If, for instance, any thing in the conduct of a Chris. 
tian after baptism, (an adult especially) should arise to justify the use 
of that expression, such as a return to a better way of thinking and of 
acting, after a life of negligence and inattention and sin, a renovatioy 
of manners, and a new birth, to holiness; a regeneration to good, 
after having degenerated into evil, such an use of the word, might be 
admitted, to express what is here intended. But still this sense of 
regeneration is not the same as the former ; nor should it be reasoned 
on and referred to, quite upon the same principles ; there is an 
evident distinction between them both, as to time and circumstance, 
and practical application; the one being initiatory to the Christian 
state, the other part of the Christian’s exercise in the perfection of it. 

Which things being so very clear, wherefore is there any difficulty 
in a matter so easily to be apprehended ? The fact is, that in propor- 
tion as a propensity to the Calvinistic views of Christianity is favoured, 
whether knowingly, or unknowingly perhaps, even by the parties 
themselves who advance them, so much perplexity is introduced into 
all Christian subjects, as to make what is very evident to be very in- 
tricate, and what ought to be kept distinct to be often much con- 
founded. The effects of their peculiar notjons about election, predes- 
tination, Faith independently of works, and such like, continually ob- 
trude themselves, and create embarrassment, where, to most people 
of competent abilities to decide, no difficulties at all occus. And 
perhaps that of applying the word conversion in their sense of it to 
the circumstances of Baptism in our Liturgical use and sense of that 
institution, furnishes a proper clew to all the disagreements which are 
observed concerning it. Thus many indecorous sentiments concerning 
baptism may be removed ; and that ceremony of our Church be no 
more thought of unbecomingly for the introduction of young children 
into the Christian covenant, than the correspondent ceremony, by 
which young children were introduced into the Jewish covenant, was 
ever spoken of disrespectfully in regard to that. 

But is any one a Christian, merely because he has been baptized ? 
Certainly not; truly and essentially so, with regard to final effects and 
heaven. Yet assuredly so, to the same extent in which any Jew was 
to be considered a Jew, who had been introduced into Judaism by the 
rite and ceremony appointed by God’s authority for that very purpose. 
St. Paul says, (Rom. ii. 28.) ‘* He is not a Jew, who is one out- 
wardly, &c. but he is a Jew, who is one inwardly, and the true cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart ;” yet, was ever to the Jew, the term or 
requisite of conversion, app! lied, in the succeeding parts or stages of 
his Jewish profession ? Why then should that be held necessary, and 
as universally and essentially befitting a once-baptized Christian ; es- 
pecially as being dated from some peculiar ime, or judged of by some 
peculiar inward indications? He indeed was not a Jew in spirit, be- 
cause he was one externally ; nor is he a Ciristian in spirié, who 
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has been merely gutwardly baptized. Butima common language, 
and by common agreements, and forthe common purposes of both 
dispensations, the one was a Jew, and the other isa Christian; He, a 
Jew ; who had been initiated, by the erternal ceremony, into Judaism, 
aad he, a Christian, who has been once Laptized into Christianity ; 
jad no small parity of condition may be said to exist between them ; 
sthough confessedly the full extent and benefits of either situation 
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good, mere dependent only, and are only supposed to be dependent, on other 
ht be circumstances than the mere ceremony of initiation; namely, per- 
se of sonal progress, and gradual advancement. 






If it be asked, whether the baptismal service for Children does not 
speak also of sims as well as of sin, expressly there called ‘‘ original 
sin ?'’—it does very properly and judiciously advert to these. But as 
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stian these cannot be imputable at all to infants who are the subjects of the 
f it, HE supposed charge, the application for a forgiveness of their sins must 
‘ulty J be intended for that future period, when their sins, their own sins, 





may be imputed to them; and is so far distinguished from that 
“ original sin,” here also specified ; though loth are indeed removed 
and cancelled by the efficacy of the same atonement. Should it be 
further asked, how far essential to all Christian expectation the 
initiatory rite of baptism may be esteemed, or how the doctrine and 
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in- 
on- § efficacy of our Liturgical use of baptism may be contemplated in 
des. [J consistency with the caseof Heathens, or of those who have never 
ob- been admitted into Christianity by that sacramental rite ?—the answer 
ple & is, that we Christians have nothing to do with that enquiry; but may 
ind 9 be assured, that all the beneficial effects of baptism, for the effacing of 
-to § “ original sin,” and for the removal of all personal sins, under the due 
hat I circumstances of every instance which is capable of admitting God's 
wre [ grace and favour by Jesus Christ, can.and will be applied for their 
ng —§ advantage, whom it has pleased God to bring into existence under the 
no circumstances réferred to, and argued on in supposition, as connected 
en with no fault of theirs. The benevolent Father of all living creatures 
by will make adequate, if not abundant, provision for ail their wants, their 
as weaknesses, their necessities, and disadvantages. 

The distinction of ‘‘ baptismal regeneration,” and any other, after 
|? baptism, will be then, I trust, easily discernible. Some, who have 
id thought and written on the subject, will perhaps do well to consider 
as whether they have not frequently lost sight of the boupds of each, 
e and blended the separate ideas too much together, from the want of a 
2, suitable explanaiton of the terms intended to be discussed : while they 





have also apparently, though not intentionally, got to too great a dis- 
tance from the sense and application of ‘‘ Baptism,” in the established 
Church. If they have overshot the mark and perceive their error, 
they will ingenuously retrace their steps. 
I am Sir, 
or Your very humble servant, 
October 22d, 1818. D. D. 
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MR. HUNT'S LETTER TO SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Baz; 


The following letter is copied from the New Times, but the second, 

promised in the concluding sentence, has not yet appeared. Of the 
truth of these allegations we can say nothing. It will readily be 
credited, that we have no acquaintance with any of the parties, 
However, it must be obvious that the charge made by Cobbett, in 
the letter to Cleary, is admitted by Hunt; for he apologizes for his 
preference of the female iv question, on account of her unoffending 
disposition. Whether her husband will join in this praise, we much 
doubt ; it has indeed been attempted to reject the accusations con- 
tained in this letter, as totally unworthy of all credit, and the accused, 
we understand, take high ground, and pretend to exclaim, Integer 
Vite, &c. We however are inclined to abide by the old maxim, 
Noscitur a Socis. No person would think of inquiring from Si: 
William Scott, or Mr. Bathurst, the private habits of Cleary, or the 
Black Dwarf, but they may fairly be expected to be known to Sir 
Francis Burdett, and Mr. Hunt. When therefore any one of the party 
comes boldly forward, and makes these charges, not anonymously, 
but affixing his name to the accusation, if those charges are not pub- 
lickly refuted they ought to be credited. Besides, those who are 
acquainted with the bond business, will not regard other matters to be 
impossible. And the use we think which ought to be made of these 
discoveries, is to make the people of England acquainted with the real 
characters of these Reformers. Is it possible that regard for Purity of 
Election, an abhorrence of corruption, and a preference for good 
men, can possibly direct the public conduct of such private characters, 
as ate here delineated? Every man must be convinced that such 
wretches are incapable of a single generous feeling, that their own 
villainous designs influence their exertions, that plunder in some shape 
or other is their onlyend. And we venture to add, as an indisputable 
truth, that no real Patriot, no true lover of his country, would deign 
to use instruments for any purpose ; can a man take pitch into his 
hands and not be defiled therewith ? Our Constitution, like every 
thing human, must be imperfect, and will occasionally require amend- 
meut. It is however the best hitherto Known in producing general 
comfort, and national happiness, and far too good to admit of the pos- 
sibility of improvement, from these dregs of mankind. 


To Sir Francis Burpett, Bart. 


8, Norfolk-street, Strand, Nov, 18, 1818. 
Sik, 

In addressing you upon this occasion, I take leave to say, 1 am nei- 
ther actuated by any feeling of personal hostility nor private resentment, 
but I am impelled solely from a sense of public duty, to reply to some 
of the observations that fell from you yesterday, whilst you were pre- 
siding at the Meeting at the Crown and Anchor, and which observa- 
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tions, as coming from the Chair (by the common rules of all public 
meetings) I or any other individual was prohibited from answering 
at the tune. 

Now, Sir, if l understand the duty of a Chairman at a public meet- 
ing, it is very similar to that of a Judge i in a Court of Justice, or to that 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons. In the first place, it is his 
duty, after having read the requisition, and stated te the meeting the 
object for which ‘they were assembled, fo keep order and regularity, 
to procure for every person a fuir hearing ; but, above all, scrupulousy 
to alstain from discovering the slightest wish, ON HIS OWN PART, that 
the question should Le decided either on the one wi 1y or on the other; 
finally to take the sense of the meeting, and then with strict impartia- 
liy to pronounce and record its decision. J own I was not at all sur- 
prised to hear you endeavour to help your forging friend out of the 
scrape that he had got into on your account, neither was it to be 
marvelled at, to hear you labour, however unsuccessfully, to vindicate 
your tools, tke Rump; but I was indeed surprised, and so was every 
fair and unprejudiced man in the room, both surprised and disgusted, 
to see the Chairman of a great public meeting forgetting every thing 
that was dee tohis own character, descend to become the zealous 
and open advocate of one of the persons proposed to be a Candidate, 
and instead of performing fairly and impartially the duty he had taken 
apon himself (before the question was put) making a speech in fa- 
vour of this person, and not only replying to the arguments of the 
different speakers, but in some instances most foully and unfairly 
misrepresenting them ; for instance, your definition of Mr. Sturch’s 
proposition, ‘* not to decide too hastily,” was equally false with the 
charge against me, of having made an illiberal attack upon Mr. 
Hobhouse, illustrated by the table of the Wolf and the Lamb. 

You, Sir, set out with falsehood, by stating ‘‘ that the Gentlemen 
present had been addressed by ail who were desirous of addressing 
them."" This was false, because you knew and saw that Mr. Gale 
Jones had risen; he whom you well knew to be far the most elo- 
quent man in the room, had risen upon the table and remained there 
some time for the express wish of addressing the meeting, but had 
been put down by the senseless clamour of your Rump, sanctioned 
by you, because they knew that he was as honest in his principles as 
be was brilliant and irresistible in the delivery of his sentiments. 

A young Gentleman, who was standing near me in the room at the 
time, unhackneyed in the mazes of political deception and turpitude, 
expressed his astonishment at your bazarding such an assertion in the 
face of the whole meeting, who were eye-witnesses of its untruth : 
was told the following anecdote of the famous John Wilks, who 
having at a public meeting in the City of London, asserted roundly 
one of these political falsehoods, when he sat down was asked by the 
lae Mr. Horne Tooke, in private, how he could venture to state 
auch a thing as a fact, when at the same time be was aware that every 
man in the room knew it to be false , briefly replied, ‘‘ why I calcu- 
late that there may be 500 persons in ‘this room, who know it to be 
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false, but | know that fifly thousand persons who will read it in the 
newspapers to-morrow will be/zeve t¢ to be true.’—Thus much for ycur 
impartiality at the meeting. Now, a word of the meet 
how was it constituted, who was it that calledit? The latter part of 
the question would have been rendered unnecessary, if you had done 
your duty by reading the Requisition. Mr. Sturch gave you a very 


He, whois one of the leading men amongst 


>) 


ing itself; 


broad hint to do this. 
the Citizens of Westminster, knew nothing of the meeting, nor of 
those who called it; but you knew, Sir, too well, their numbers and 
their insignificance ; you knew t 

were only the scum, a iew of the fag end of that Rump, and there- 
fore you were actuated more by prudeni » than fairness when you 
concealed their names; however, what 1 complain of is this, that the 
meeting was 10a great measurea packed meeling, there was not 
free admission to the room—persons who came with fhe intention of 


joining the meeting, were stopped at the bott m “of the stairs, and 


hat those wh » signed toils Requisition 


not permitted to enter ; one of them, known to be a friend of mine, 
was pulled back by force, and he is ready to swear that not less than 
ten or twelve other persons were served in the same way during the 
few minutes he remained there. 

One word more about the forged letter which you pretended to say 
at first sight you believed to be the hand writii 8 he Mr. Cobbett, 


although you knew his writing was more easy to be forged than 
almost any other man’s, an that t it b ad been forged fre quently lefore, 
although you afterwards < ed that Mr. ¢ leary’ s eye might have 


been deceived as well as your own. baer Sir, you will recollect that 
own possession ; 


¥ 


you had seen this forgery aes | you had it tn your 


you had been consulted about the proper time to bring it out. The 
old Major's hack, The Black Du arf, says, **this letter could not 
have been forged for election purposes, because many persons had seen 
it many months before the election, that it had the Botley Post-mark 


, , } | rag Re | 
the bye, although of little consequence, I could 
| 


upon it,’ which, 
IOW easy Was it to forge a Post-mark ? as there is 


not discover ; but 
not a street in London that does not furnish the materials for placing 
the Post-mark on a letter for the price of a shilling, and is there then 
a man living so simple as to believe that a scoundrel who would deli- 
berately fore a letter, would hesitate also to forge a Post-mark ? Oh! 
thou black , this will notdo; but vour ingen luity might have dis- 
covered something that would do. You perceive that in this letter, 
which is dated 1808, Mr. Cobbett is made to call me Bristot Hunt 
at that period, Four Years before any human being had ever heard 
of me by that Name, for it was not till after the summer of 1812 


that any living 





when I stood two contested | elections for Hristol, 
creature ever coupled my name with that city. This, Sir, is con 
clusive, even without the word of my friend Mr. Cobbett; it is jus 
as conclusive a fact, as it would be if it. were discovered by the water- 
mark upon the paper on which the forgery is written, that the paper 
was not made till the year 1812, four years after the date of ibe 
forgery ; nay, Sir, although many men hase been hung with lease 
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conc'usive evidence than this of the water-mark.—Yet it is still more 
conclusive than this, for although it was possible for a person going 
to commit a forgery to get paper with the water-mark of 1808, yet 
it was impossible to re ord a fact that did not happen till four years 
a‘terwards, without proving to demonstration that it was a forgery. 
* Now as to the fact of its being written and seen by several persons 


nearly a year ago, as a proof of its not being forged for election pur- 
poses, way _ r, although it is ur ccessary for me to inform you, yet 
it will be esting tc »the Pablic to know when this forgery was 
first heard wg and when, J delieve, it was written also. It was soon 
after Mr. Cobbett’s Registers were first published that he sent from 
America, wherein he charged you, Sir, and just/y charged you, with 
having basely deserted the Reformers, it was then that it was first 
heard of ; and I will now tell you when it was first made use of by 
your agents, and with your knowledge ; it was precisely at that period 


when the manuscript of Mr. Cobbett’s First Address to the Electors 
of Westminster had crossed the Atlantic and had arrived in this city ; 
for, be it known, that these base wreiches were in league with some 
of those who were then connected either with the printing or pub- 
lishing of the Aegister, and found out the contents of that manuscript, 
and then, and not ‘till the en, acopy of that forgery was made use of 
to prevent the publishing of that Address, wherein you and your 
Romp were painted in such true and sliog colours. This had the 
desired effect, and notwithstanding a great part of the Register had 
been set up in the press, yet it actually was suppressed for six or seven 
weeks before it was published. There is an old saying, ‘‘ That 
those avho wear glass heads should avoid throwing stones ;”’ I shall, 
therefore, in another letter endeavour to pes , that you, Sir, are one 
of the last men in the world that should either countenance or con- 
nive at such an infamous production—a production which was an 
insult to public decency, and calculated only to wound the feelings of 
a female, and one, too, from whom you had been in the habit of 
receiving the most polite attention, during those various times that 
you chose to honour me with your friendly visits, where you had 
repeated opportunities of witnessing, under my humble tr her un- 
offending disposition. Thatsucha Thing as the kept man-mistress 
Cleary, should be guilty of such an act of baseness will surprise no 
one who reflects that he has not got a shilling to support himself, but 
the wages of his own prostitution, ‘unless it be sometimes from your 
lounty. That such a profligate drunken wretch as the Black Dwarf 
should join jn such a cowardly conspiracy is not to be wondered at, 
when it is a well-known fact that there is scarcely a brothel or a stew 
in the metropolis that does not stink of his debaucheries; but that 
you, Sir, should sanction such a base, detestable, cruel, and cowardly 
act, as that of endeavouring to destroy the peace and happiness of a 
family of Rank, Fortune, and Cuaracter, in no way inferior to 
your own, is yet to be accounted for, which I will endeavour to do 


in my next Jetter. 


I am, Si, your most obedient, humble servant, 


H. HUNT 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY, AND REDUCTION 
OF POORS’ RATES. 











Public Address. 

The encouragement of Industry and the reduction of Poors’ Rates 
being essential to the comfort and prosperity of the Community, has 
occasioned a union of some Gentlemen who having formed themselves 
into a Provisionai Committee, desire to elicit the best information on 
these important subjects. They commenced their exertions in the 
Metropolis on account of the facility which it affords for Communi. 
cation. 

That the subject is of vital importance to the interests of our Coun. 
try, appears from the Legislature having invited information relative 
to the State and Employment of the Poor, It is evident that their des. 
titute situation can only be remedied by means of Employment being 
found for the Unoccupied, not interfering with any existing Occupa- 
tion. The communications received in consequence of application to 
Agricultural and Manufacturing Parishes, the information derived from 
Members of the Board of Agriculiure, and the cases of practical 
success published by the Nobility and other Land Owners, have 
evinced that the Poor are generally industrious, and able to maintain 
themselves without parochial aid, when occupying small portionsof 
Jand. 

The Committee desire, by a patient and zealons investigation, to 
ascertain the most eligible mode of accompiishing these important 
objects ; and its exertions have been sanctioned by nurserous enlight- 
ened and benevolent Characters, who are of opinion that the Employ- 
ment of the Poor and lessening the burden of Parochial Assessments 
are principally to be attained by the additional Cultivation of Land. 

If this Principle was generally adopted, every class of Society 
would derive substantial Benefit, and considerable facility would 
attend its execution if publicly supported. 

In thus venturing to request information, the Committee address 
every patriotic and benevolent character. Its objects are—To awa- 
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ken attention—To invite discussion—To arrest and avert the evils 80 © ) 
long dep!ored—To employ the Unemployed~and to promote Indivi- 7 
dual and National prosperity. - , 
In this enlightened and benevolent Age, it is anticipated that the |. 
following Enguiries will excite intelligent Replies, affording demon- | 
strative proof that Subjects of general Utility occupy the Public | 
Mind, | 
BENJAMIN WILLS, Provisional Secretary. “@, 
ENQUIRIES. . 
1. If such of the Poor, a3 have small families, and are out of work, [ay ti 
ot whose low wages are insufficient fo maintain them, were supplied, | 
with a small portion of land, nearly rent free, with the means of erect- to 
ing a cottage, if necessary, on the same, would it prove a stimulus to T 
industry, be accepted snd cultivated, and eventually render parochial th 


relief unnecessary ? 
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II. For persons with large families, say six children and upwards, 
in similar circumstances, would it be considered likely if a Cow and a 
sufficient quantity of land, say one and a half or two acres, at a low 
rent, were supplied, that such would be enabled to live without paro- 
chial assistance ? 

JI]. What effects might such assistance be expected to produce in 
agiven humber of years (say 10 or 15) on the moral condition and 
happiness of the Poor, especially of the rising race, and the welfare of 
the Community at large ? ; 

IV. If approved, (and the money necessary to accomplish it could 
be raised) your opinion is requested as to the best mode of carrying 
the same into effect ? 

V. Your opinion is requested on the propriety of large and popu- 
lous places employing land tor the occupation of their Poor under 
suitable superintendance, (which has in some instances been practi- 
sed) with a view to enable them to subsist without parochial aid ? 

VI. Any other information on the subject of furnishing employ- 
ment to our industrious Poor, not prejudicial to existing occupations 
will be esteemed. 


It is requested that Communications Le addressed to the Secretary, 
King’s Head, Poultry, London, 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW. 





Important as we deem our duties to form, if possible, the taste of 
such as may have confidence in our judgment, as to a standard of taste 
in polite literature, and to inculcate as moralists, what is decent, 
convenient, and useful in the formation of propriety of character, and 
the practice of virtue;—we must reckon among these duties a 
Monthly Review of the Drama. ur principles as pure Antijacobins, 
our patriotism as Britons, our local advantages as Metropolitans, all 
conspire to make, in this age, the subject before us not the least of 
our obligations to the Constitution of our Country, the well-being of 
our fellow citizens, and the amusement of our readers. 

The Drama is calculated either to habituate the mind to what is 
right and good, by exciting. and strengthening the virtuous passions 
and feelings ; or to pull down the strong holds of morality, and of 
duty to our government ;—for if it tends to demolish the former, it 
must inevitably pave the way to the overthrow of the latter, because 
our Constitution is bottomed on the gieat principles of that religion, 
Which, in the language of Locke, has God for its author, truth, with 


out any mixture of error, for its matter, and salvation as its end. But. 


the moralist attempts only to gain the interest of the understanding 
in behalf of virtue. The tragic Poet, on the other hand, pretends 
loengage in his favour, the more powerful influence of the heart. 
The latter therefore surpasses the former in his attempts to insure 
‘Ne practice of what he inculcates. But the tragic poet attempts to 
“Vigorate good dispositions, or to debilitate the malevolent passions. 
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The drama of tragedy must, therefore, be useful in a moral point of 
view. And if it be useful in a moral point of view, it must be so in 
a political point of view also; since this last has the former for its 
basis. 

Tragedy, in executing this important end makes the most stre. 
nuous attacks upon the heart, and it lays hold of every expedient 
which may contribute to promote its success. Jet us open any one of 
our great Shakspeare’s tragedies, and we shall instantly find, as in 
the tragedy of Jane Shore, for example, the most. interesting series 
of events that can be imagined, consistently with probability; and 
all these events point toward one important catastrophe. Nor can 
we here omit to notice the taste so justly displayed in the management 
of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, duriug the period which, 
of ths season, has already elapsed, in bringing forward the tragedy 
to which we have just alluded; and while we do so to bear our 
testimony to the excellent style in which this play has been cast, so as 
to bring forward the finely-caltivated talents of the actors, 

But we are far from leaving the few thoughts we have already 
thrown out, in an unqualified state ; because it must be confessed 
that all tragic poets have not been equally attentive to the interests of 
virtue. When the human character is exhibited on the stage, as it 
is actually seen in real life, some things must deviate from what that 
character should be according to virtue. And this makes a radical 
distinction in the compositions of our chief dramatic writers ; some 
of whom exhibit their characters as they did act, others as they should 
have acted, their part while in the body. We do not pretend there- 
fore to offer any apology for characters of an ambiguous reputation, 
who utter sentiments tinged with Jicentiousness, and produce scenes 
which infect the principles and the heart ; but we are persuaded, that 
the Drama, as at present exhibited, is calculated to teach lessons of 
virtue and pure morality ; because all the vicious characters that are 
exhibited, are most fully understood to be he'd up as objects of aver- 
sion, and as beacons to the unthinking and the profligate ; else, why 
does the reward of virtuous deeds meet with praise, and the consign- 
ment of the vicious to punishment, never fail to excite also the satis- 
faction of the audience, that vice hath not escaped without its 
deserts ? 

In our next number, we shall take aregular view of the metropo- 
litan stage, in which also we shall not fail to criticise both the pet- 
formances and the actors. 
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Lines addressed to RicHarp Wixsrorp, Esa. of Pontefract, om 
the Mullerry-Treein his Garden. 





I sing not Avon's softly flowing stream, 
On whose green batiks her Poet* oft would dream, 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Of things immortal, and with heavenly flame 
To airy nothings give bright form and name. 
The mulberry tree fast springing by her side, 
Whose fruitful branches kiss’d the silver tide, 
Blooms not more lovely, in eternal green, 
‘Than that which now adorns your sylvan scene ; 
Around which wood-nymphs nightly circles made, 
And joyous danc’d beneath its leafy shade, 
Ere yet it felt the withering hand of time, 
And its green honours flourish’d in their prime, 
The wood-nymphs round it nightly circles made, 
And joyous danc’d beneath its leafy shade; 
And still adore it, verging to decay, 
And deck it round with flowrets bright and gay; 
And with light airy steps their off rings bring 
To honour you and celebrate the spring, 
Though from its loftier branches now no more 
The little birds their songs of gladness pour, 
Its branching arms it widely throws around, 
» As when its purple berries strew'd the ground. 
Majestic still its sapless trunk appears, 
Like the strong fabric mouldering with years. 
Long may its form grotesque adorn your ground, 
Where taste and elegance preside around, 
And stand impervious to the wintry blast 
For long revolving years, as in times past. 
Let others hang with garlands Shakspeare’s shrine, 
To sing your lovelier mulberry be mine. | 
Kensington, December 19, 1818. H.C. 
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Anew part of Lackington and Cu.'s Catalogue, will be published 


ina few days, containing a very large collection of Grammars, Dic-: 


lionaries, and Lexicons; Critical and Bibliographical works. Greek 
nd Latin Classics; their translations, and Books in the French, 
Spanish, Italian and other Foreign Languages. 

The continuation of Sir Richard Hoare’s History of Ancient Wilt- 


thire is committed to the press ; and will be published in the Spring. | 


The plates will be very numerous, and the execution of them sar- 
passes those already given. 


The Annals of the Coinage of the United Kingdom, from the 


‘arliest record to the present time, by the Rev. Roger Ruding, has 
ben delayed in consequence of the accession of much additional 
‘nd valuable information ; it will, however, be published in the 
oath of February, and be comprised in five Octavo Volumes, and 
‘Quarto of plates, bringing the engraved series down to the receat 
“ue of Sovereigns and Crown pieces. peas 
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The Rev. P. Bliss completes the old work of the Athene Oxo. 
niensis, by the publication of a fourth volume, which is nearly ready ; 
he then proceeds upon the continuation. ' 

Dr. Mavor has conferred a further obligation upon the rising gene. 
ration, by announcing a new series of Catechisms upon useful and 
important subjects. New editions of the former are also in the press, 

The Editor of the Bible Class Book, has availed himself of the 
suggestions of several well informed persons ; and has proceeded to 

ress with a new edition of the work, which he hopes to render ac- 
ceptable to Schoolmasters and serious families. 

Mr. Rennell, Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Kensington, has in the press, ‘‘ Remarks on Scepti- 
cism, especially as it is connected with the subject of organization 
and life.” Being an answer to some recent works both of French 
and English Physiologists. 

A volume of “ Familiar Dissertations on Theological and Moral 
Subjects.” By the Rev. Dr. William Barrows, Prebendary of South- 
well, is in the press, and will shortly appear. 

Just published, Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, No, VI. 

Valpy’s Cicero’s Offices, with English notes for students. The 
text is taken from Heusinger. Second Edition. 

 Valpy’s Poetical Chronology of England. Eighth Edition ; Valpy's 
Latin Delectus, with explanations and directions. Seventeenth 
Edition, for schools. 

Valpy’s Elegantize Latinz, or Rules and Exercises for Latin style. 
Sixth Edition, for schools. 

Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, from Ernesti’s text, with Eng- 
lish notes, &c. Sixth Edition, for schools. 


Ce TTT AE 2 i a TIT 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Academicus will by this perceive that his letter of the 10th 


November, and its inclosure, have been received, and are duly attended | 


to. The new Editor of this work engages to be punctual in noticing 
at least all-communications, and to insert whatever may not be ob- 
jectionable ; not meaning, however, to exclude such papers as, with 
propriety, oppose the opinions or Criticisms herein contained. 

He flatters himself, that he shall continue to be favoured by com- 
munications from Academicus. , 

Our Correspondents in general are referred to the Prospectus ; and 
those who may have been dissatisfied with the irregularity, produced 
by a combination of unfortunate circumstances, will not find that 


irregularity occurring again. 





Errata in our last number. 





P. 199, line 8, fur virtnous, r. vicious. 
— 240,——18, for Regard, r. Besides. 
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THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Ir we were now to close the year with a review of such events 
as have occurred therein respecting the Popish Question, we 
should have little to report to our readers. There is, indeed, 
only one record of any consequence ; but that is truly impor- 
tant, we mean—The Doctrinal Decision of the Belgian 
Bishops, that no true son of Rome can take oaths of obedience 
to any constitution which ensures religious toleration, and 
liberty of the press. ‘The Popish Journalists observe, on this 
subject, a most ominous silence. But this silence is very 
expressive. It allows the fact, and denies not the conse- 
quences, It is the silence of conviction, when the culprit 
has not a word to say for himself. Ob, for one hour of old 
Dundee, was the exclamation of a gallant Highlander, and we 
presuine, these writers are muttering within themselves, oh, for 
the pen of Dr. Flanigan, who could so accurately distinguish 
between a serious and a solemn promise. Still Mr. Andrews 
goes on talking about Popery being a far more tolerant form of 
religion, and far more propitious to civil liberty, than the doc- 
trines of the British Church. Most assuredly he must write 
for those only who never read any thing else. Whilst the 
Parisian massacre—the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes— 
the 277 Martyrs of Queen Mary’s reign—the conduct of 
James the Second in England—and of himself and friends in 
Ireland shall be recolle¢ted, there can scarcely be occasion to 
make him any reply. Such assertions are so outrée, that we 
cannot:suppose even the positive assertor himself to believe in 
them. How happens it that Spain, the most completely 
Popish kingdom in Europe, enjoys not the most freedom ? 
Here is a test at once. Ex rience, the only guide in politics, 
evinces, beyond the possibility of dispute, that liberty and 
Popery are perfectly incompatible, and vary exactly in the 
No, 247, Vol. 55, December, 1818. C'e 
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878 Religious Retrospect. 


inverse ratio of each other. Examine every state in Chris- 
tendom, and the result is uniformly this, that its prosperity 
increases in proportion as it has receded from Papal tyranny 
and Roman priestcraft. But among other Jesuitical devices 
of the day, it isone to conjure up the ghosts of old contro- 
versies, in which the Romanists presume to have had an 
advantage, and to represent them in glowing colours for mo- 
dern contemplation. 

The dispute, for instance, between Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, and M. Claude,’ an eminent Protestant Minister, in 
the reign of Louis XIV. This account is given in the Catholic 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from the Bishop’s detail of the dis- 
cussion, which, it is confessed, does not agree with M. Claude’s. 
Indeed, in looking over that, will appear some important points 
taken for granted. We will cursorily go through the Bishop’s 
arguments as stated in the Magazine, yet hope satisfactoiily to 
shew their futility. 

The first is the assumption that the true church must be at 
all times as visible as the meridian sun to all on earth. When 
this was denied to be necessarily the case, and reference made 
to the state of the Jewish Church, the Bishop declared that 
it never ceased to be gloriously discernible either in Israel or 
Judah. Elijah, however, declared otherwise, and considered 
himself only left of all Israel. There were, indeed, 7000 
more, but these were known to God only, and so small a part 
of a population amounting to upwards of 600,000, was surely 
scarcely visible. There were, besides, various periods when 
the Jewish Church was every thing but extinguished, as appears 
from the Scriptures. For instance, during the captivity, there 
was certainly no church discernible, and the Jews lost both 
the pronunciation of their Scriptures, and the very characters 
of the Alphabet in which they were composed. Besides, after 
our Lord’s Ascension, there were times when the true church 
cannot honestly be regarded as evident to all, nor was it dis- 
coverable without much pains. Jerome exclaimed Ingemuit 
totus orbis et Arcanum se esse miratus est. And an héathen 
writer declares that the clergy spent their whole time in gallop- 
ing from Synod to Synod, for the purpose of determining arti- 
cles of faith. During the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, unto how small a part of the world was the Church 
of Rome (Bossuet’s true church) known. Its very existence 
was concealed from many Christian nations in Africa, Asia, 
and even Europe itself. That the church should not be 
entirely overcome, is promised, and it is also foretold, that 't 
shall at times be greatly obscured. So likewise it is true that 
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there never were wanting Christians bearing witness against 
the corruptions and idolatries of Rome, who have been more 
or less visible, according to time and circumstances. Since, 
then, the church is not necessarily always gloriously dis- 
cernible, the usual arguments of Popery built on that pretence 
fail. 

Now the three points which Bossuet undertook, in this con- 
ference, to prove to Miss Duras’s satisfaction, were these :— 

ist. That the Huguenots acted, as if they believed the autho- 
rity of their church was infallible. 

2d. That though they acted in this manner, it was a maxim 
among them, that every individual, however ignorant, was 
obliged to believe he understood the Scriptures better than all 
the rest of the church. 

3d. That it was an article of the Huguenot creed, that there 
was a period of time, during which a Christian was obliged 
to doubt whether the Scriptures were inspired by God ; whe- 
ther the Gospel were a truth or fable; and whether Jesus 
Christ was an impostor, or the teacher of salvation. 

Now the first point was proved by the Bishop, in this very 
easy and simple manner, quite to the satisfaction of the young 
lady. In the circular letter sent by the Reformed Churches to 
their National Assembly, the following passage is to be found. 
®* We promise, before God, to submit to all that shall be 
resolved in your Holy Assembly ; convinced, as we are, thut 
God will preside over it, and guide you by his Holy Spirit into 
all truth and equity, by the rule of his word.” It appears, 
too, that those who did not submit to the decisions of this 
Assembly, were excluded from the communion of the Reformed 
Churches. 

Now these Reformers had always disavowed infallibility as 
belonging to any man or body of men. Still their firm per- 
suasion, that the Spirit of God would guide their church toa 
knowledge of the truth, was rational and scriptural. So 
where two or three are gathered together in the name of Christ, 
that he is in the midst of them we are taught to believe. And 
if certain members of that church should refuse to submit to 
the decisions of the Assembly, they must, of necessity, be 
expelled. The very existence of the church, as a society, 
requires that measure. In so doing, no infallibility is pre- 
sumed. But the difference between Protestant Churches 
and the Church of Rome is this. “Protestant Churches believe 
themselves to be right. The Roman Church that she cannot 
go wrong. ‘The Protestant Churches, therefore, properly expel 
4 refractory member. ae: common society and club do the 
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same, and every person becoming a member of any, either 
actually or tacitly, promises a submission of his own judgment 
to the decisions of the club. Yet who ever dreamt of regard. 
ing these decisions as infallible. So captious and frivolous 
were these pretences of the Bishop of Meaux. There is, 
however, a very important difference between the opinions of 
the Protestant and Popish Churches as above stated. Every 
man generally believes himself to be in the right, and his own 
opinions well founded. But knowing that he is liable to error, 
he does not quarrel with every one who thinks differently. On 
this very principle the Protestant churches tolerate other 
churches, sects, and schisms. ‘There are no grounds, on the 
contrary, why a father should overlook the wilful obstinacy of 
a wayward child. It becomes his duty to compel him to sub- 
mission. And thus the Roman Church, presuming on her 
infallibility, claims a right to punish heresy with fire and tor- 
ture, and death. She cannot tolerate. , Bossuet was well 
aware, that to discriminate between these two cases, would 
exceed the comprehension of Mademoiselle Duras. And 
thus he proved the first point. 

From this the prelate proceeds to his second ,point, that 
every Huguenot was bound to presume that he understood the 
Scriptures better than all the rest of the church. M. Claude 
is represented, at first, as somewhat flinching from the fact as 
laid down in these terms, and which are certainly more 
strongly expressed than necessary. For assuredly no individual 
is obliged tu believe that he understands the Scriptures better 
than all the rest of the church. We rather think every com- 
munity teaches individuals to be humble minded, and not to 
be wise in their own conceits. Every church guards most 
sedulously its members against giving way to fantastic opinions, 
and recommends them to learn the word, like little children, 
from their appointed pastors. Nor. do these and _ similar 
maxims militate against the rights of private judgment. We 
would advise only that ere a person does exercise his private 
judgment in opposition to the public judgment of the church, 
he clearly ascertains himself to be in possession of some 
judgment on the subject, which is by no means always -the 
case. So far from its being a maxim among us, that every 


individual, however ignorant, &c. we teach exactly the reverse, 


and that on the authority of St. Peter, namely, that the 
unlearned should be particularly careful not to wrest the Scrip- 
-tures to their own destruction, So that M. Claude might, and 
probably did, deny the point in foto, at least we do, in the 
name of all Protestant Churches. Indeed, this is merely dis- 

























cussing partially the great question between the Romanists and 
the Orthodox—who is the judge in controversy? And Mr. 
Bossuet was soon obliged to have recourse to the favourite 
logic of his church, a petitio principiit, We will first give the 


assage In his own words. | 

“ The conference, however, proceeded. ‘£ Surely,’ said 
Bossuet, * this right of individual examination, which you re- 
cognize in each individual, must be accompanied with the 
highest individual presumption.’ ‘ That by no means follows,’ 
replied M. Claude :—* When the synagogue declared that 
Jesus Christ was not the Messiah, promised by the prophets, 
and condemned him to death, would not an individual who 
believed him to be the true: Christ, have judged better than 
the synagogue? Could you accuse such an individual of pre- 
sumptuously believing that he understood the Scriptures better 
than all the synagogue ?’ 

“ A more able reply than this of M. Claude cannot be con- 
ceived. It produced a great effect on all the persons present. 
—Bossuet informs us, in his relation of the conterence, that 
this effect of it was observed by him: that though he himself 
was fully aware of the answer, which he ought to give to it, 
he was afraid that he might not express it properly; and, 
therefore, made a silent prayer to God, that he would inspire 
him to express it, in such terms as would remove the im- 
pression made by M. Claude on the minds of the audience. 
After a moment’s silence, he addressed M. Claude in these 
words : § You say, that my assertion, that the individual, who 
sets up his own private opinion, in opposition to that of the 
whole church, must be guilty of intolerable presumption, 
fixes the charge of equal presumption on those who believed 
in Jesus Christ, in opposition to the sentence of the syna- 
gogue, which had pronounced him guilty of blasphemy. 
Most certainly, my assertion proves nothing of the kind. 
When an individual now sets up his own private opinion, in 
opposition to that of the whole church, he sets it up against 
the highest authority on earth, as the earth contains no autho- 
ity, to which an appeal from that authority can be made. 
But, when thé synagogue condemned Jesus Christ, there was 
on earth a much higher authority than the synagogue ; to that 
authority the individual, who reprobated the proceedings of the 
synagogue, might appeal. Truth herself then visibly existed 
among men; the Messiah, the eternal Son of God—He, to 
whom a voice from above had rendered testimony, by proclaim- 
ing before the whole people, that he was the well-beloved Son 
%t God—He, who restored the dead to life, gave sight to the 
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blind, and did so many miracles, that the Jews themselves 
confessed no man had done the like before him—He, the 
Messiah himself, then existedamong men ; and was the visible 
external authority, to whom there was a lawful appeal from 
the synagogue. His authority was infallible. I hear you say that 
it was a contested authority. I know that it was a contested ; but 
as a Christian, you are bound to say, that, no individual could 
reasonably or conscientiously. contest it. It was not, therefore, 
presumption, it was duty to disobey the synagogue, and to be- 
lieve on Christ. Bring back tome Jesus Christ in person ; bring 
him teaching, preaching, and working miracles, I no longer want 
the church. But don’t take the church from me, unless you give 
me Christ Jesus in person. You say you have his word: yes, 
certainly ! we have his holy, adorable word! But, what is to be 
done with those who understand it in a wrong sense? Jesus 
Christ is not present In person to set them right; they must, 
therefore, obey the church. Before Jesus Christ appeared among 
the Jews, they were bound to obey the synagogue: when the 
synagogue failed, Jesus Christ came among men, to-teach them 
all truth, and they were bound to obey his voice. When he 
returned to his Father, he left us his church, and we are bound 
to obey her voice. There is not—no—there is not on earth, 
any vistble higher authority, to which you can appeal from 
her.’ ” 

Now the case stated by Claude was this. When Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah, his claim was contested. ‘ True,” 
replies Bossuet, ‘‘ but you, asa Christian, are bound to say, 
that no individual could reasonably or conscientiously contest 
it.’ We are not inquiring what the Christians of the present 
day think or should think ; but what must have passed in the 
minds of serious Jews, The synagogue was of divine autho- 
rity among them, to its decisions they were bound to look up 
with respect at least, and every thing short of implicit sub- 
mission. Whilst, therefore, they were musing in their minds 
whether this were the Christ or not, the great. council of the 
nation, after repeated and solemn deliberation, almost unani- 
mously decide that He was not. In this case, a conscientious 
man would certainly doubt, and carefully reconsider the sub- 
ject. To say that when the synagogue condemned Jesus 
Christ, there was on earth a much higher authority than the 
synagogue, is actually asserting the thing to be proved. Our 
Lord, in fact, admits himself this to have been the case, by 
performing miracles both before and after the above decision, 
as proofs of his authority and mission, He likewise appealed 
to the Scriptures. Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
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ye have eternal life, and. they are they which testify of me. But 
searching presumes doubt. So that until the claims of Jesus 
were completely proved and established, the synagogue was to 
the Jews the highest authority on earth, and if it were not 
presumption in them at that time to examine the decisions of 
that synagogue, neither is it presumption now to examine 
those of any church existing. .Suppose the dispute to. be whe- 
ther that identical church be corrupt or sot. Whether the 
Church of Rome, or Greece, or Malabar, be the most pure. 
For when the promise was made that the church should not 
fail, it was not made to any one national church in particular. 
Indeed, .that very one to which the promise was actually 
given—the Church of Jerusalem, has failed and is extinguished. 

Again, before our Lord had almost began to prove. his 
claims, the Sanhedrim had disallowed of John’s Baptism. 
Bossuet cannot pretend that there was then any greater autho- 
rity visible on earth than theirs. How can his argument be 
applied in this case? Let any man suppose himself arrived at 
Jerusalem to celebrate the passover, when our Lord was cru- 
cified, and coming off his travels from a distant country, had 
hitherto heard nothing relative to the appearance of one who 
declared himself to be the Messiah. He finds at Jerusalem 
this Jesus excommunicated by the great council, he hears his 
words, and sees his miracles. What must he do? Must he 
acquiesce in the decision of his church, which is of primary 
authority with him, and in consequence, never consider what 
he hears or sees, as the Papists do now, or supposing it pos- 
sible for himself to understand the Scriptures better than the 
council, doubt and examine ? 

Be it observed, too, that the miracles and doctrines of our 
Lord, from circumstances which cannot be here investigated, 
did not carry.conviction to the minds of all, even of persons 
truly religious, and honestly disposed. Witness the case of 
the Apostle Paul, who was a well-taught, learned Jew, a very 
pious and moral man, and who was acquainted with all the 
facts relative to Jesus. Witness, too, the case of Cornelius 
the Centurion, who, although a very devout man, was yet no 
Christian. Living at Caesarea, he could have been no stranger 
to what had occurred so lately at Jerusalem. Even after the 
Ascension, to doubt and to examine, was the bounden duty of 
both Jews and Gentiles, who are praised by the inspired 
writers for such conduct. Thus the Jews of Berza are highly 
commended, because, instead of believing the Apostles at 
once, they doubted and examined tie Scriptures. We now 
discover how illogical Bossuet’s answer is. ‘* When the syna- 
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gogue condemned Jesus Christ, there was on earth a much 
higher authority than the synagogue; to that authority the 
individual, who reprobated the proceedings of the synagogue, 
might appeal.” ‘The question was mooted between Jesus and 
the synagogue. There could then be no appeal from the one 
to the other. 

The third point, as already observed, was as to the neces- 
sity of a Christian’s doubting whether the Bible were inspired 
by God. Bossuet began by asking M. Claude, © If a 
Christian, when he has the Gospel put, four the first time, into 
his hands, must necessarily doubt whether it be divinely 
inspired, before he can make an act of faith of its being the 
word of God ?” ‘To which M. Claude very pertinently replied, 
‘© ] ask you, in my turn, whether a Christian, who has the 
authority of the church, for the first time, proposed to him, 
must not, before he makes an act of faith of it, necessarily 
doubt and examine the grounds of that authority? You see 
that the question forces each of us into the same difficulties ; 
whatever you may say on the subject, in reference to the 
Gospel, I shall say upon it, in reference to the church.” It 
is not necessary to recapitulate the different moves made by 
each party ; Bossuet was finally driven into a corner, and extri- 
cated himself by laying down the following doctrine. ‘ When 
a person is baptized, the Holy Ghost confers on him, without 
regard to the faith of the person who baptized him, or the 
church in which he is baptized, the faith of the church uni- 
versal mentioned in the Apostle’s Creed.” A doctrine so new, 
and so monstrous, carries with it its own refutation. It was 
clearly invented at the moment to serve the purposes of argu- 
ment. For it is completely contrary to all antiquity, and to 
the forms of baptism used even in the Roman Church itself. 
It is never presumed that the Holy Ghost will confer a right 
faith. But in the case of infants, sponsors are provided, who 

omise that they will themselves teach the child, or at least, 
take care that he be taught the principles and faith of Chris- 
tianity. Such teaching will, no doubt, be aided by divine 
influence. Yet no knowledge is imparted. For should a bap- 
tized infant be carried off to Constantinople, and-shot up in 


the Seraglio, a case which used to be very frequent in the | 


Mediterranean, it is certain that he would never have any idea 
of Christianity. 

Adult baptism differs from infant baptism in this only, ‘that 
adults profess they do believe, and infants that they will here- 
after believe the articles of the Christian faith. “The effects of 
haptism are precisely the same to both. Now, clearly, adults 
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have, or are supposed to have, a right faith before baptism. 
How, then, can the Holy Ghost confer that which they already 
have? In the disputes between Cyprian and Pope Stephen, 
concerning baptism by heretics, such an idea was. never 
started. Had it, indeed, been the opinion of the church, it 
would have been decisive of the question. In short, it isa 
mere assumption for controversial purposes, false in itself, 
and completely destitute of primitive testimony. Perhaps it 
is one of the traditions hitherto kept au secret, and just then 
popped out of the bag to confound us stupid heretics, ‘The 
result of this conference was the conversion of that eminent 
divine, Mademoiselle de Duras. But, be it observed, that 
her uncle, Marshal Turennne, had already been flattered by 
Louis XIV. into an abandonment of this reason, and that 
Mademoiselle’s sister was already a Papist. Powerful) argu- 
ments, therefore, were not necessary to seduce a_ willing 
victim. Of the many other Huguenots present, no one else 
seems to have been moved by this strange logic, and notwith- 
standing the Romanists have frequently printed and reprinted 
this conference, it is now generally regarded as mere brutum 
fulmen. But in addressing the young lady at her abjuration, 
Bossuet tells her, inter alte, that she must, in future, receive 
from the church without examining the true sense of the Scrip- 
tures, as she received from her the Scriptures themselves. 
And this is the true and only recipe for making a Papist—shut 
vour eyes. 

We did here intend to: have inserted the infamous language 
used by the Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, on her late 
Majesty. We are sorry to be confirmed in our conjecture, 
that the Editor is no longer the Catholic Gentleman who first 
undertook the work. He would never have lent himself to 
vilifying the dead, nor have aided in the jacobinical conspiracy 
now existing to subvert in the people all respect, personal or 
official, for their rulers.. Yet shall we have these desperate 
bigots, in the course of a few weeks, preaching up their 
loyalty, forsooth ! and some restless members of opposition, 
who would hazard the constitution at any time to obtain their 
ambitious or avaricious ends, re-echoing these professions with 
all possible gravity. Sed quid valeant verba cum facta video. 
To cover such slanderers. with tual shame, if they are 
capable of such feelings, let them learn that the: character of 
her late Majesty is now perfectly developed, and her extensive 
charities no longer concealed. An apparent coldness: was 
assumed to give an opportunity for discrimination, at all times 
necessary, but particularly soin her'conspicuous station. For 
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had she giver with facility, and listened to every tale, no funds 
would been sufficient, and no leisure adequate to the task. 
But she has, at once, exercised her judgment and her gene- 
rosity. And if a regular, constant performance of every 
domestic virtue, if a total ahstinence from all intrigue, and a 
prudent restraint from expensive display, if a Christian regard 
for moral principle, anda marked disapprobation of dissipated 
characters, ever did make the memory of a Queen glorious— 
that will be the case with the memory of Queen Charlotte. 
Time, that. consigns these envious reptiles to their kindred 
dirt, will daily bring forth into unclouded splendour, those 
intrinsic virtues which adorned the wife, the mother, and the 
Queen. _ 

We shall now perform a promise, formerly made to our 
readers, respecting a late election in Ireland. It appears, 
then, that Mr. Gerard Callaghan, of Cork, is returned for the 
Borough of Dundalk. This gentleman was born of Popish 

rents, he himself was brought up in that religion, which it 
is not known that he has abjured. Now, in the thirtieth year of 
Charles the Second, an Act was passed, intituled—An Act for 
the more effectual preserving the King’s Person and Government, 
by disabling Papists from sitting in etther Houses of Parliament. 
In this Act, a declaration is required of each member, to be 
by him subscribed and audibly repeated at the table of the 
House, to the following effect. 

‘J, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do believe that in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, there is not any transubstan- 
tiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof, by any 
person whatever. And that the invocation or adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, and the sacrifice of the mass 
as they are now used in the Churchof Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants, without any. evasion, equivocation, oF 
mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pape, or any autho- 
rity or person whatsoever, or without any hope of any such 
dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, or with- 
out thinking that lam, orcan be acquitted before God or man, 
or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope, or any person or persons, or power whatsoever, 
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should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it is 
null or void from the beginning.” 

Now, it is clear, no Papist can honestly make this declara- 
tion, and we trust, there are in the House men of integrity 
and intrepidity, who will not permit the laws to be slurred 
over ; but will insist on their being duly executed, heedless of 
the outcries raised by the seditious or the infidel, the latter of 
whom, under the mask of Unitarianism, are clearly endea- 
vouring to subvert religion in every form. It isa disgrace to 
real Christians, that they should avail themselves of such 
assistance, and nothing but the ambitious views of their 
leaders could indice the Romanists of this. country so to 
degrade and disgrace their cause. We annex a letter of 
P. Moore’s, Esq. M. P. lately republished by a Popish paper 
in Ireland. ‘To this we add, another of Edward Hayes, their 
notorious Secretary, prefaced by a few comments. And here, 
for this year, would we willingly take leave of Irish affairs ; but 
a disturbance at Aughnacloy has been so shamefully misrepre- 
sented, and this misrepresentation so diligently propagated, 
that we have annexed both accounts, to convince our readers 
with what caution they must receive these factious reports. 
This Number also concludes the second volume of Annals. of 
Ireland. The third will commence with the first Number of 
next year, during the progress of which, it will probably be 
necessary for all true Protestants again to exert themselves 
against the insidious foes of liberty, civil and religious, and 
also of preventing, in future, these continual and needless 
imitators of the public mind, 
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THE CATHOLIC CAUSE, 


Cory of a letter from P. Moore, Esq. M. P. to Edward. Hay, 
Esq. Secretary to the Catholics of Ireland,:— 


“ My pear Sir, 


“ T have your kind favour of the 17th, as to the subject, of 
Catholic Emancipation, and ‘ my dread of the re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition.’ If the former depended on my 
simple opinion, the, Catholics should not. be without it, no, 
hot one hour, However, I may differ in opinion, [ will never, 
intentionally, quarrel. with any man, either on, the:score of 
religion or politics. If the mind of man be not free, perfectly 
free, as his Maker intended, it is very immaterial in what con- 
dition the body. be. placed, and the Inquisition itself becomes 
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contemptible. "This answers both points of your letter, ] 
would give you emancipation without the shadow of ‘restric. 
tion, and, in the same spirit, to all religious orders. This, 
perhaps, is what you allude to, as a sentiment of mine, when 
you mingle the idea of reviving the Inquisition, and my dread 
of it. Ihave no such idle dread, and never had, as you will 
perceive in a portion of my Essay on the subject, addressed to 
Lord Donoughmore. I have not a copy to refer to, but | 
think it is in the final summary; and as to emancipation, | 
advocate not for Cathclics exclusively, but for all schismatics, as 
they are denominated. In religion I adhere to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and am not to be deluded and sophisticated by 
interested and corrupt interpreters, whose chief aim ever has 
been more intent on rent-rolls than on rubrics. Give them the 
rent-rolls, and they will be wholly indifferent as to the fate of the 
rubrics. Inall ages, in all times, as far at least as any know- 
ledge I have ever obtained, the great object and. end of the 
Priesthood has been the acquisition of property.  Relinquish the 
property, and, as they have ever been most indulgent towards sin- 
ners of all HUES, they will not scruple to relinquish both prayer 
and preaching, as in other times ; and the compromise will never 
bein danger of being in the least disturbed. Let me ask you, 
fairly and openly, do you not think and believe, that if your 
Priesthood had the ascendancy, they would act, as to the rent- 
roll, just as any other Priesthood, even ours, does, and strive 
to keep all and every thing exclusively to themselves ? I argue 
it, as I really feel it—a question of property ; because all the 
boasted compact between State and Church is at an end, in 
truth, in every part of the world; the venerated church, the 
ancient co-partner of state in times of ignorance, I lament to 
think, is fallen to the degraded condition of the dependent and 
corrupt slave of the State—I mean the political State; and 
all the sanctity of an Archbishop, with all his former partici- 
pation of power, might, majesty, and dominion, is not, in 
these times, one tenth part so formidable, in all his canonical 
paraphernalia, as a ragged constable with a greasy staff in a 
country village. What then is to be apprehended from your 
emancipation? The Inquisition! Folly in the extreme! 
Nonsense! Inquisition is but a jail ; and without your eman- 
cipation, we have so many jails, and, in my humble opinion, 
such disgraceful use made of them, that we need not fear 
Catholic Emancipation would add either to the number of 
jails, or increase the abuses of them. Nor need you examine 
this point on this side of the water. Your vicinity affords more 
coarse evidence than is sufficient for the honour and integrity of 
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both ;.and all the waters of the Shannon and the Liffey, the 
Thames and the Medway, can never purify either from the 
everlasting disgrace imposed by the long-panted-for millennium 
of the nineteenth century, after . the payment of two thousand 
millions of money to purchase it.—Then, my good Sir, let us 
pot be terrified any longer about the loss of religion, that con- 
stant political theme of imposition for fraud and devastation 
amongst politicians, both Protestant and Catholic. Religion 
is planted in the heart of man, and man cannot tear it from 
him, whether politician or priest. . If it be uot in the heart, it 
isno where; and if in the heart, it can only be sacrificed or 
contaminated by the possessor himself; it is out of the reach 
both of politician and priest, and securely in the custody of 
its own natural breast. You are a Catholic, fam a Protestant. 
You would not exchange your religion with me; nor would I 
with you; and if we did attempt it, J do not know that either of 
us would benefit by it. I feel that we could not; but if property, 
that tangible miue of all evil, were the object, we might both 
profit by an exchange—your land for my gold, or my gold for 
your land; either might suit us both beneficially. In_ this, 
there might be good sense, wisdom, and honour, to be 
applauded amongst the occurrences of mankind. But what 
arrant fools we should be declared, if we met to exchange our 
religious persuasions—your Catholicism for my Protestantism, 
or vice versu. ** Your religion for yourself, mine for myself,” 
said the literal heathen. ‘ We are both beggars for the same 
bounty.” So say I, my good Sir, It is sufficient that I can 
answer for myself, like every other human creature, -I would 
not wish to see a convert but on his own perfect conviction, 
much less would I punish for the secret feelings and vibrations 
of the heart, in its natural and sacred commune with the 
Creator of mankind, who endowed the heart with its own virtue 
aud free will, ages and ages before crafty priests and wily poli- 
sau invented vicious projects to deprive human nature of 
oth. 

I feel no disposition to dictate to you, a Catholic, any 
system of religion. I-will not ; and F-will take equal and spe- 
cial care that you shall not so dictate to me, a Protestant. 
Thus, both sincere, we must be agreed; and, thus, both 
Catholics and Protestants ought to be agreed. From whom, 
then, are we to dread the terrors of revived Inquisition? 
Inquisition is the technical term of a gaol amongst religionists ; 
gaol is the technical term of an Inquisition amongst politi- 
clans ; but the detention, the oppression, the miseries of both 
are so very much alike, that they cannot revile each other ; 
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and { think heretic and persecution just as applicable to the 
one as to the other: as the heretic in politics is as criminally 
treated as the heretic in religion ever was by the Dominicans, 
the cruelest order of Monks; and, I believe, for the very 
saine vicious and corrupt purpose. The nineteenth centu 

may proceed with more forms than the eleventh and twelfth, 
but does not inflict less crime, less ignominy, or less misery, 
Property is less valuable, or rather more plentiful than it was 
in the earlier periods of human sufferings ; but human nature 
is not more spared by the voracious pangs of tyranny, perse- 
cution, and inquisition, under its political denomination. The 
Catholics honoured the barbarous ages, and themselves, by 
Le Trive de Dieu, but in this halcyon age of the professed 
prevalence of civilization and humanity, the sacred blessings 
of peace are not defended either by the sacred enchiridion of 
religion, or the irresistible sword of liberty, much and proudly 
as we profess both; the old base sordid root stil} poisonously 
vegetates, and honour continues to kneel to pain. I offer you no 
opinion for the exclusive question of Catholic Emancipation. 
My attachment and devotion is to the State, of which I ama 
faithful subject, and my mind is thus engaged. It is for the 
exclusive benefit of the State that I advocate your Emancipa- 
tion, not for your religion, for in that, be it right, or be it 
wrong, you are not interrupted; but that you may be under 
the same law as you are under the same God, exercise an 
equal right of guardianship over your own property, and intro- 
duce the powerful weight of your masculine minds and mani- 
fold virtues into the service of the State. By this, the Catho- 
lics may be served, but, I know, that the State will be served. 
What the number of my remaining days of sojourn here may 
be, I do not calculate. Of that I am quite indifferent, so far 
as regards myself; but, be those days many or few, I do not 
think I shall hastily change my sentiments on these several 
points any more than my religion ; nor hastily cease to esteem 
the REAL PRESENCE for his undaunted, firm, and unwearied 


perseverance in the honourable, virtuous, and righteous pursuit of 


the everlasting treve of religious feuds? All I can add is, go 
on, with continued honour and undeviating dignity, inthe true 
spirit of my family motto—‘* Resolve well, persevere, —under 
the influence of which our nation has extensively benefited, 
from personal service, and the common enemy felt the 1Te- 
sistible strength of its vigour. My dear Sir, your's ever faith- 
fully, P. Moore. 
** Gloucester Place, Sunday Morning 2 A. M. 
21st December, 1817.” 
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CATHOLIC GRATITUDE. 


AmonG the numerous instances of capricious neglect, with 
which this wicked world abounds, we have seldom had occasion 
to call public attention to a document, more illustrative of its 
influence, than the following circular letter of Mr. Edward 
Hay, the Secretary to the Catholics of Ireland. While we 
sincerely commiserate this gentleman’s lot, we are really at a 


loss to determine in what manner we should treat the subject ; 


whether to invoke the Tragic or the Comic Muse, on this 
lugubrious occasion, holds such an equal balance in our minds, 
that we are left, like the coffin of Mahomet, in a state of 
wonderous suspension. When we consider the mighty power 
of the once-famed Catholic Committee, that “ august’ body, 
inwhich * every pelting petty officer did use his heaven for 
thunder, nothing but thunder,” and view the pitiful abandon- 
ment of their zealous Secretary, at his utmost need, the 
various emotions of derision, indignation, and contempt, 
alternately lay hold on us, and leave us in an incapacity of 
resting, with any proper degree of seriousness, on the con- 
tents of the following Letter. One ‘thing is manifest, that 
though the Catholic Board, Committee, or Convention, 
exacted an allegiance, superior to what is required by the 
Lord’s Anointed, they were always fully determined never to 
bestow any greater reward than their ‘ Thanks,” for whatever 
services might be rendered them, while they kept the poisoned 
shirt of Nessus as a ready trophy for every successful com- 
batant. Of a body, now so long frittered into nothing, 
we might, in charity, be disposed to speak more leniently ; 
but the present instance of ingratitude, to their faithful ser- 
vant, as he justly styles himself, necessarily forces the subject 
again on public attention. It seems, indeed, extraordinary, 
that any man of ordinary discrimination, should have become 
so great a dupe as to place any stable reliance on that self-con- 
stituted body, composed, as they were, of the most heteroge- 
heous materials, requiring on all occasions indefinite subser- 
viency from aliens as well as natives, without one requisite to 
encourage or enforce it, beyond the aid of a disaffected press, 
which seemed, at the period in question, to cherish a sort of 
‘xlom, that virtue consisted in nothing so much, as wearing 


the amulet of conscious treason, to be dispossessed of which, | 


carried suspicion. How far this line of conduct in the press 
has tended to injure the cause of Catholicity, it is unnecessary 
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now to enter into. Being, however, unprovided with this 
charm, we are fully ‘awate that cur advocacy would be of no 
avail to Mr. Hay, as far as the concurrence of the press jp 
question is concerned. We, therefore, leave the subject of 
his letter to its own demerits ; but cannot conclude, without 
expressing our satisfaction, at the complete exposure of a 
body, once so clamorous and dangerous :— 


| * Dublin, 20th November, 1818, 
‘ Dear Sir, 


“© As I have had the honour, on former occasions, to address 
you, during the progress of our several petitions, I need 
scarcely point your attention to the repeated public testimonials 
in approbation of my conduct, as Secretary to the Catholics of 
Ireland, since January, [S07. 

‘© The execution of the several Resolutions, of the various 
Meetings of the Catholic Body, principally devolved on me. 
I was necessarily obliged, to employ persons in the detail of 
general communication, the collection of Signatures in Dub- 
lin, and from the different parts of Ireland.—Without these 
necessary preparations, together with the engrossment of the 
several Addresses to the Prince Regent, as well as to other 
distinguished individuals, and the Petitions. to both Houses of 
Parliament, the determinations of the Catholics of Ireland, 
could not have been carried into effect.—I can state with con- 
fidence, that my exertions have been as constant and as unre- 
mitting, in the gratuitous discharge of the duties of my public 
office, as those of any individual in the pursuit of his private 
concerns. ‘The want of success in our various applications to 
the Legislature, however respectively ascribed to the conduct 
of individuals, and of parties, has not, in any instance, been 
attributed to me. I have invariably endeavoured to promote 
the Union of the Catholic Body, which, notwithstanding all 
that has occurred, (I still consider attainable,) as I never 
allowed any personal or party consideration to influence me, 
my public conduct could not be disproved of by any descrip- 
tion of Catholics. This line of conduct is within the power 
of every respectable Catholic to pursue, and it could not fail 
to secure the confidence of the Catholic Body, without which 
concurrence, every exertion must prove to be futile. 

‘‘ It is not now necessary to detail the injustice done to Mr. 
George Fitzpatrick, in withholding from him the payment of 3 
just debt, incurred by py rere in execution of. the Resolu- 
tions of the Catholic Body, and for the actual expenses 
attendant on the several Addresses and Petitions, from 1811 to 
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1815, during which period, the Earl of Fingal presided at the 
Meetings ; so that there is no Catholic that joined in these 
general applications to the Legislature, who can in honour 
shrink from the responsibility of his former concurrence. 
Law proceedings have been instituted against me, for a public 
debt, for which judgment and execution have been obtained, 
for two hundred and fifty-nine pounds six shillings and six- 
pence, so far back as the 5th of July, 1816. ‘This debt has 
the prior claim, and the only one for which [ am personally 
responsible, but there are others which should rouse a generous 
feeling to rescue the Catholics of Ireland from the disgrace of 
leaving these just and honourable claims unsatisfied. 

“ It would be of no avail, to enter into the particulars of 
the treatment I have experienced!!! It is enough to say, that 
| have lamented, that my endeavours have proved unsuc- 
cessful, to be relieved from an impending arrest, to which [ 
have been subject for upwards of two years!!! I therefore 
adopt the mode of personal application, and appeal to the 
honour of those individuals, who are best acquainted with my 
faithful services for so many years, in full confidence, that I 
shall be shortly restored to liberty. I shall not dwell on a sub- 
ject so likely to harass your feelings, as well as my own, and 
shall, therefore, conclude with requesting your individual con- 
tribution, and that you may be kind enough to exert the influ- 
ence you are so well known to possess, in relieving me from 
the cruel predicament in which [ am involved, on account of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

‘* T have the honour to be, 
* ‘Your much injured, 
“ But still faithful Servant, 
‘ Epwarp Hay. 


“ N.B. Please to forward any commands for me, to the 
care of Mr. Forrestal, No. 14, Mary’s-Abbey, Dublin.” 





RIOTS AT AUGHNACLOY. 


(From the Dublin Evening Post.) 


‘* Str, 
“ By inserting the following correct and authentic report of 
the late melancholy and disastrous affray which took place at 
the races of Aughnacloy, on Friday, the 30th of October, 
you will much oblige an injured and unprotected portion of 
tis Majesty’s subjects. | 
No. 247, Vol. 55, December, 1318. Dd 
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394 "State of Monaghan and Tyrone. 


‘¢ The morning of Friday was ushered in by an immense 
number of Orange bodies, fifers at the head of each, playing 
their favourite party tunes, ‘ Protestant Boys,’ and ‘ Croppies 
lie down,’ alternately.—It is necessary to observe, that the race 
course is immediately unde?* the town, and bordering the 
County Monaghan, from which it is separated by the Black- 
water; the neighbourhood of the County Monaghan, adjoin- 
ing Aughnacloy and its environs, is almost exclusively inha- 
bited by Catholics, who, from the hostile appearance of the 
yeomanry on the occasion, and the party tunes played during 
the day, thought prudent to retire by a near way to their 
respective homes; bat in this resolution of escape they failed, 
owing to their flight being observed—a pursuit took place, and 
the fugitives were followed over the New-Bridge, a distance of 
one mile from the town, here they made a stand, and acted on 
the defensive. The Orange party seeing the resolution they 
had summoned, on finding the effect of a spirited resistance 
from the flinging of stones, dispatched messengers back to 
Aughnacloy for a fresh supply of ammunition ; they soon 
returned, and a discharge of musketry terminated the lives of 
two of the opposite party—one the mother of seven children, 
jn an advanced state of pregnancy. Another young woman, 
lately married, was shot through the foot, and, in all probabi- 
lity, would have died of the wound for want of medical aid, 
were it not for the benevolent and humane conduct of Surgeon 
Hardy, who carried her into town, and extracted the ball 
amidst the scoffs and taunts of an unfeeling and sanguinary 
mob. On the lowest calculation, seven are severely, though I 
hope not mortally, wounded. Exhausted with fatigue, they 
now visited the house of one M‘Quaid, who together with his 
little family, was recovering from a severe fever. This infirm 
old man they treated with the most barbarous cruelty, racked 
his house, broke his windows, aud destroyed a small store of 
meal which was to administer nourishment to him and his poor 
afflicted family. The business being now over, they marched 
in triumph back to the town, playing their favourite party 
tunes. 

“ Your's, 
oe ££ & *” 





STATE OF MONAGHAN AND TYRONE. 


(From the Dublin Journal.) 
Sir, 


HAvinG seen with surprise, in several of the Dublin News- 
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papers, gross and unfounded statements of an affray which 
took placeon the borders of those two Counties, which statements 
are only issued forth for the purpose of destroying the peace 
and quietness of the inhabitants of two of the most respectable 
and closely connected Counties in the Province of Ulster; with 
your permission, may I beg leave to inform the public in 
general, how that dreadful scene, as the several Newspapers 
think proper to call it, occurred. ‘There happened to be races 
in the vicinity of Aughnacloy, which immediately adjoin the 
County of Monaghan, and onthe second day of the races, 
between the hours of three and four o'clock, a number of the 
Roman Catholics, nearly amounting to four hundred, well 
known by the name of the Traugh Rangers, (a Barony in the 
County of Monaghan) were observed from the course by the 
inhabitants of Aughnacloy, to run across direct into the end of 
Aughnacloy, adjoining the County of Monaghan, and without 
receiving the least interruption or provocation from any person 
whatsoever, immediately fell on anumber of peaceable men who 
were returning home from the races, and with the large sticks 
which they usually carry, beat and abusedthemsodreadfully that 
many of them are still confined to their beds. In this manner, 
they proceeded on for nearly a mile, beating and dreadfully 
mangling every Protestant they met, until they arrived at 
Mulnahorn Bridge, (the borders of the two Counties) when they 
made astand, and took possession ofa field on a rising ground, 
and in a most furious manner, with sticks and stones, and 
several other weapons, cut and abused a number of Protestants, 
who by this time had gathered nearly to the number of two 
hundred persons. Some time after a general engagement had 
taken place between the Protestants and Roman Catholics, in 
which a number of both parties had been dreadfully cut by each 
other: a few misguided men, who had, by some means or 
other, got into the crowd, and without any directions whatever, 
no magistrate being present, fired a few shots only by which 
one man was killed, and twowounded. This is atrue statement 
of the whole ; nothing further did occur, and several meetings 
of the magistrates have taken place in both Counties, by which 
three of the principal persons who have fired have been taken 
prisoners, and lodged in Monaghan gaol. I declare no powder 
and ball were delivered out, or provided, nor was the magistrate 
of the town (whois the Captain of the Yeomanry Corps) there, 
being then on the race course with a few of his men, to keep 
regularity, if required. 
An Eve-Wirnxss. 

22d November, 1818. 
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OUTRAGE IN COLLEGE GREEN. 


Ws here insert from a Journal, in Popish hands, the following 
article, for the purpose of shewing the extreme virulence 
which predominates in the breasts of that party. The feelings 
of grateful recollection for deliverance from tyranny are to be 
suppressed in humble compliance with their pride. And 
whilst they deign not to take the slightest step to conciliate us, 
we are to submit to the most unqualified abuse without com- 
plaint. 


“The inhabitants of College Green and its vicinity, were 
dreadfully alarmed before day-break yesterday morning, by 
the firing of shots, accompanied by the yells and screechies of 
a few infuriated, half-naked zealots, who had assembled round 
the statue of King William. [t will be recollected that it was 
the 4th of November, the birth-day of the Prince of Orange; 
and knowing that the expression of party feeling on any occa- 
sion, or under any pretence, has been discountenanced by the 
present Government of Ireland, these wretched victims of 
their own diabolical passions, gave vent to the ebullitions of 
their spleen and malice at the time, and in the manner which 
we have described. They first, however, bethought them of 
decorating the altar, before commencing their infernal rites. 
Accordingly the figure of King William, and (in strict unison 
with the brutality of the officiating high-priests,) that of his 
horse, were decked out with party-coloured rags, which gave 
the whole as grotesque an appearance as ever was exhibited by 
an Indian Idol, attired in hotch-potch offerings of its savage 
adorers. ‘Then began the outrageous riotings which have been 
mentioned. The first intimation that the inhabitants of the 
neighboured received of them, was from the discharge of 4 
volley of small arms, succeeded by the terrific expressions of 
maudlin exultation already alluded to; and thus in ceaseless 
rounds of party madness, the entire morning was spent, until 
the broad stare of day light put an end to these disgusting 
orgies, and banished the officiators into their native and con- 
genial obscurity.” 





